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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

WORLD-WIDE UNREST mendous civil and_ religious  dis- 


One of the signs of the times, and 
very conspicuous, is the world-wide 
unrest. Never has this been more 
veneral if not universal. If we begin 


at the Sunrise Kingdom and go west-. 


ward, we shall find almost, 1f not quite, 
every nation in the sun’s daily course 
in a state of agitation bordering on 
revolution. In Korea there is a des- 
perate struggle for independence and 
freedom from Japanese domination. 
In Japan itself there is a condition of 
practical bankruptcy, the nation con- 
sumed with political ambition and 
anxiety to assert and maintain su- 
premacy on land and sea and yet too 


poor to risk further indebtedness and. 


China and Manchuria are 
restive under the threatened aggres- 
sion of Russia and the spirit of reform 
that is like a liquid at boiling-point. 
India has not been so impatient and 
on the point of outbreak since the bat- 
ile of Plassey. Turkey is only just 


outlay. 


starting upon its new career and uncer- 


tain what new development to-mor- 
row may bring; it is like a volcano 
between two eruptions. Persia is in 
the very throes of revolution, with a 


change of dynasty and an entire up- 


turning of government. And as in 
\sia so in Europe. Italy is far from 
being at rest; France is in much the 
same condition as before the tre- 


turbances of 1793. Kussia, for the 


time quiet, seethes under the surface 


with antagonisms between the Czar 
and his people, and the Church and the 
lesser sects. When was ever Itngland 


and Great Britain generally more per- 


plexed? a desperate struggle going on 
between democracy and aristocracy, 
socialism and imperialism. In_ the 
United States the conflict between 
labor and capital is keener than ever 
and harder to bridge over by any me- 
diation or compromise. And so it is 
all round the circle. Much prayer is 
needful that all this upturning and 
overturning may be controlled by the 
God of nations; human plans_ frus- 
trated when not in accord with His 
plans, and that, amid all this world- 
wide commotion, the uplifting of man-_ 


kind may surely come. 


WORLD-WIDE FEDERATION AND. 
CHURCH UNITY 


Amid all the arguments pro and 
con, from every land and_ every 
branch of the Church of Christ, there 


are signs that a world-wide federation 


of Protestant missionary forces 1s be- 
coming more and more assured. The 
missionary revivals at home and 
abroad bring new enthusiasm that 
challenges imitation in the kindred 
fields of evangelism and reform. In- 
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terdenominational societies are on the 


increase. The Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movements of many denom- 


inations have a union board for the 


preparation of missionary literature, 
and the unprecedented series of Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement meetings 
is managed by another union board. 
The North American Protestant mis- 


_ sionary societies have also voted for a 


federation with similar unions in con- 
tinental Europe and in the British 
Empire. Why should not the world 
be looked upon as one great field and 
the army of Christ’s followers as one 
great army to be used most effectively 
and economically in the world-wide 
campaign ? 

Is it too much to hope and expect 


_ that before many years each nation will 
have a united Church of Christ, rep- 


resenting Him to their unconverted 
fellow countrymen? The movement 
toward federation and union is steadily 
advancing in the mission fields. A 
writer in The Chinese Recorder tes- 
tifies to the belief that “next to the 
foundation work of evangelizing the 
Chinese nation, the outstanding work 
of the missionary enterprise is to help 


' forward the unity of the Christian 


Church.” Many questions which af- 
fect the churches in the home lands, 
and which stand in the way of a full 
and frank understanding of the whole 
question, are eliminated in mission 
fields. At the same time the forces 


that draw Christians together are more 


powerfully operative on the frontier, 
where a great task calls for united 
energy. 


NOT UNIFORMITY 


Of course, those who study the sub- 
ject thoughtfully know that uni- 
formity in creed or practise is not the 


ideal. which we seek. The ideal na- 
tional church may be divided on minor 
points of faith and practise, but must 
be united in spirit and cooperative ef- 
fort to reach and raise the unsaved. 


- The form of baptism, or any other 


of the ordinances of the Church, the 
method of church government or 
forms of worship, are not essential so 
long as there is the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, the evidences of a Christ- 
like life and heartfelt worship of God. 
Episcopalians must not insist on 
the necessity of apostolic succession or 
Episcopal government; Baptists must 
not deny the validity of forms of bap- 
tism which God manifestly accepts; 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists must be so filled with the 
idea of loyalty to Christ and. the un- 
doubted essentials of His gospel that 
they will not have time to dispute or 
insist on minor details of faith and 
practise. The points we all hold in 
common are the essentials of saving 
faith. Christ is our common center, 
and the nearer we are to Him the 
nearer we will be to each other. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRA- 
TION IN BERLIN 


From Germany, for many years the 
stronghold of rationalism, of de- 
structive higher criticism, and of in- 


fidelity, comes the report of a recent 


remarkable religious demonstration. 
This was directly caused by a bitter 
infidel attack upon Christianity. A 
short time ago the well-known un- 
believing Professor Drews, of Berlin. 
attacked the reality and historicity of 
Jesus Christ in an address delivered 
before the “Monist Club.” Jews and 
infidels heartily applauded the pro- 
fessor and made so much noise that 
it almost seemed as if few believers 
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in Christ were to be found in the Ger- 
man capital. But that noise awakened 
he sleeping believers and caused them 
‘o rally for a religious demonstration 
larger than has ever before been wit- 
nessed in Berlin. 

After a number of smaller setitaa 
neetings had been held, the “Positive- 
Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of Evangelical Life in Berlin” 
called a mass-meeting of believing 
Christians to the great Circus Busch 
for February 20. Large red placards 


with the inscription “Jesus Lives,” in 


heavy type, and an announcement of 
ihe proposed meeting adorned the of- 


ficial advertising columns, found at 
the street-corners, for several days be- 
fore the set date. Programs, widely 
distributed, announced as the one sub- 
ject to be discust the direct statement 
“Jesus lives,’ adding as subdivisions, 
(1) The Word of God proves it; (2) 
personal religious experience affirms 
it; (3) public life shows it; (4) the 
Church stands and falls with the 
living Christ; (5) let us hold fast our 
profession ! 

\Vhen the day of the mass- meeting 


arrived, the immense Circus Busch, 


which easily accommodates 8,000 peo- 
ple, was (according to the police es- 
Limates) crowded by 12,000 an hour 
before the time of opening, while the 
surrounding streets were filled with 
‘thousands who were unable to gain 
admittance. The chairman of the 
‘neeting was Police Commissioner 
Saron von Loebell. The speakers 
vere some of the most prominent 
vinisters and laymen of Berlin, and 
« ost impressive testimony was given 
the deity of Jesus Christ and . His 
‘toning death as the foundation of 
iristianity. 


More important than this mass- 
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the uneducated, 
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meeting seems to us the attitude of 
the thousands who at its opening 


crowded the streets around the Circus - 


Busch. As soon as it became known 
that this multitude could not gain ad- 
mission to the Circus, an attempt was 
made to rent one of the immense halls 
(the Fairy Palace) in the neighbor- 
hood. It could not be had, and sud- 
denly the thousands 
toward the royal palace and speedily 
crowded the wide Lustgarten in front 
of it. Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress. is Our God,” was sung 
throughout. Then the president of 
the Y. M. C. A., von Rothkirch, took 
the reins of the improvised meeting 


quietly went. 


into his hands and offered a most fer- 


vent prayer. In the meantime one of 


the speakers of the meeting held in the 


Circus Busch arrived and made a 
deeply spiritual address, standing upon 
the steps of the great cathedral which 
flanks the Lustgarten. Another of 
the stirring German hymns was sung 
by more than 20,000 voices, and after 
that a deeply devotional hymn (“So 
mimm denn meine Hande’). The 


impression which it created was mar- 


yvelous. Tears were in the eyes of al- 
most every one as the multitude thus 


sang and prayed, “Guide me, until my_ 


end, forever.” 
sounding the great doors of the 


cathedral were thrown open and, still 


singing, the multitude entered and 
quickly filled every corner of the 
spacious building. The seats usually 
reserved for princes, or nobles, or 
members of the German Parliament, 
were occupied by men of humble sta- 
tion. The laborer and the merchant, 
the rich and the poor, the educated and 
mingled together— 
all one in Christ Jesus. Yet, tho every 


available space in the house of God 


As the last words were. 
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was occupied, four-fifths of those who 
had assembled in the Lustgarten were 


unable to find admittance, and re- 


luctantly returned to their homes, re- 
joicing that by their very presence 
they had testified that from personal 
experience they knew that “Jesus 
lives.” In the cathedral an improvised 
meeting of thanksgiving and praise 
was held, at which Court Chaplains, 


Drs. Dryander and Ohly, and other — 


speakers, addrest the multitude and ex- 
prest the gratitude of every believer to 
Him who had made possible a demon- 
stration of such magnitude and depth. 
Iinally all arose and repeated the 
creed together with loud voice. 

The German daily press, which gen- 
erally takes little interest in religious 
matters, recognized the importance of 
this popular demonstration at once as 
a sign of religious and spiritual life. 
The religious papers, greatly  en- 
couraged by it, saw in it a_ proof 
that the German masses are not as 
much tainted with infidelity and ra- 
tionalism as is commonly supposed. 
We do not doubt that a demonstration 
of such magnitude will do much to 
strengthen those Germans whose faith 


has been undermined by the influence 


of destructive criticism. May it be the 
beginning of a great religious revival 
throughout Europe! 


THE MENACE OF MILITARISM 

How many realize the dominance in 
our day of the war spirit, disguised 
in the cloak of a peace measure! The 
preparation of engines of destruction 


and the maintenance of great standing © 


aimies and navies are said to be pre- 
ventives of conflict and _ therefore 
justifiable. While we build a peace 
palace at The Hague for arbitration, 
we are constructing battleships, the 
cost of one of which might build a 
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hundred such peace palaces! The 
Peace Society of New York City has 
been sending forth its solemn trumpet- 
blast to call attention to the contrast 
between peace expenditure and war ex- 
penditure, urging the public to scruti- 
nize with great care the proposed ap- 
propriations for army and navy, not 


only in the interest of economy but of 


humanity. 
The eight years’ increase in such 


military appropriations has cost the 


American people over one thousand 
millions of dollars! The average cost 
of army and navy for the eight years 
preceding the Spanish War (18g0- 
1898) was $51,500,000; for the eight 
following (1902-1910), $185,400,000 ; 
average annual increase in the latter 
decade, as compared with the former, 


$134,000,000; and a total increase in 


eight years of $1,072,000,000, or 360 
per cent! 

This eight-year increase 1s shown to 
exceed the national debt by $158,000,- 
000; the entire United States budget 
for 1910; to be three times the es- 
timated cost of the Panama Canal; to 
suffice to exterminate tuberculosis 
within a reasonable period; or dis- 
tribute to every family over a dollar a 
week. Such a sum as marks one 
year’s increase could double the en- 
tire gifts to charities and public bene- 
factions. The expenditures the next 
twelve months. will, however, be 
ereater than even this year, and what 
is called “an armed peace” is getting 
enormously more costly than even de- 
structive wars. 

The cost of building and repair- 
ing one battleship, for its life from 
dock-yard to rubbish-heap, could 
pay for building 1,400 churches 
at $20,000 each; fifty such would 
suffice to give a dollar’s worth of 
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religious literature to every human 
being. Comparisons, however, only 


hint at the enormous amount of money 


sunk 1n this craze for more battleships. 
The very competition makes them 
out of date almost before their com- 
pletion. Destructive invention so 1m- 
proves upon their design that they are 
sometimes practically useless soon 
after being launched; what seems per- 
fect when planned becomes defective 
when manned; and so, while the world 
perishes for lack of bread, we go on 
devising schemes and instruments of 
death for dealing out bullets and balls 
by the wholesale; and instead of 


_priding ourselves on the righteous- 


ness which exalteth a nation, we boast 
of the impregnability of our detenses 
and the destructiveness of our weapons 
of war! And this is progress! 

How must the Almighty God, who 
made the world and created mankind 


of every nation and color, look on 


these plans and preparations. of men 
to destroy one another. How does 
Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world, 
view this use of money and power 
which by rights belongs to Him. Men 
who claim to desire the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God advocate the 
expenditure of more money on one 
battleship by one nation than is given 
by the whole Protestant world for the 
sending out of missionaries of the 
kingdom in a whole year! Our view 
of Christianity needs revising or 
ioney and power will be taken from 
us and given to more faithful stewards. 


THE APPALLING COST OF CRIME 


A correspondent of a Chicago daily 
cives statistics to show that in Amer- 
ica 200 lives are sacrificed every week 
to violence, and that the entire republic 
pays for its crimes and its efforts to 
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punish or control criminals three and 
a half million dollars a day, or $1,373,- 


000,000 annually. 
Still more startling is the fact that 


the proportion of crimes of violence is 
steadily and rapidly on the increase. 
There are four and a half times more 
murders per million for the population 
in the United States than twenty years 
ago. And this is our boasted 
twentieth-century civilization with its 
new brotherhood of man! 

A gifted writer, in one of our pop- 
ular periodicals, apologizes for dis- 
honesty and perfidy on the eround of 
the flexibility of moral standards. 


What is considered dishonesty in one 


age or era 1s not in another. Men do 
wrong things, either believing them to 
be right or, at best, not viewing them 


as wrong! Such is this writer’s con- 


tention, and it is his way of account- 
ing for the marvelous advance of 
crimes of fraud, graft, peculation, 


maladministration, and other forms of 


fashionable robbery! Legislators take 
bribes and vote accordingly, because 


bribery is the regular way of paying 
a man an honorarium for his inves- > 


tigation of the. merits of a cause or 
case and his intelligent patronage-and 


support. An insurance officer avails 


himself of his position to enrich him- 
self with the funds entrusted to his 
management, and is not to blame be- 
cause such is the almost universal cus- 


tom! Weare left to infer that there 1s 


no fixt ethical standard, but every man 
does as the usage of his day sanctions. 
If these are the current notions and 
opinions of our day and “Christian 
commonwealth,” some of us would 
prefer China, where higher standards 


of ethics prevail. We can easily un- 


derstand the increase of all sorts of 
criminality, whether of the coarser or 
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more refined type, if it is coming to 
be understood that the Ten Com- 
mandments are not to be regarded as 
graven on imperishable stone as im- 
mutable, but written on tablets of wax 
to be refashioned or obliterated alto- 
gether at the caprice of a loose moral 
sentiment. We are not sure that we 
do not need missionaries at home to 
mold anew the conscience of our peo- 
ple, and settle afresh the eternal basis 
of right and wrong. 

What is needed in this and every 
land is the adoption of the standards 
of righteousness and truth given in 
God’s Word. Compromise and the 
adoption of flexible human standards 
can not fail to bring disaster. 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS 


The national campaign to arouse the 
men of America to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for world- 
wide missions is to be held in Chicago, 
May 3-6. At this congress the re- 
sults of the campaign are to be gath- 


ered up. Let all friends of Christ 


unite in prayer that the congress may 


be wisely guided, spirit-filled, and 
productive of lasting results. 
Mr. Campbell White says that 


the most important thing in Amer- 
ican history this year is the changing 
conviction of the nation concerning 


its religious obligations to mankind. 
“In this process the very character of 


American Christianity is being rad- 
ically changed. When a man or a 
nation becomes conscious of world- 
relationships and_ responsibilities, a 
new life has begun.” 

From Maine to California, at 
seventy-five great conventions and 
thousands of secondary meetings, 
Christian men of all denominations 
have endorsed a comprehensive and 
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adequate plan for making Christ 
known to the whole world in our gen- 
eration. The men of every State in 
the Union have exprest themselves 
with a unanimity and depth of convic- 
tion that could never be called forth 
except in behalf of a tremendous 
cause, and under the impulse of the 
mighty working of the Spirit of God. 

It is most important that earnest, 
continued prayer be offered continu- 
ously for blessing upon the coming 
congress. It will no doubt be the most 
representative and potential conven- 
tion ever assembled on this continent. 
The forty-five hundred available seats 
in the Auditorium have been allotted 
to the evangelical churches of the 
United States in proportion to their 
membership and missionary contribu- 
tions, thus guaranteeing a propor- 
tionate representation from _ every 
church and from every part of the na- 
tion. It will be the privilege of a life- 
time to be a member of. this con- 
eress.* The national missionary policy 
adopted at this congress should mark 
a new era in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 


THE INDIRECT INFLUENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Dr. Zwemer, the Arabian missionary, 
calls attention to the singular indirect 
influence of Christian ideas, and even 
phraseology, upon the religious life 


and literature of opposing cults by a 


remarkable example. In Lahore, at 
the Moslem Book and Tract Repos- 
itory, a Mohammedan manual of 


prayer has adopted word for word the | 


opening confession of the Anglican 
Liturgy, substituting “Allah” for 
“God.” “Almighty and most merciful 
Allah, we have erred and strayed from 


* All desiring to attend should apply first to the © 


secretary of their own Foreign Mission Board. 


[May 
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Thy ways like lost sheep,” etc., exactly 
adopting the language of the English 
prayer-book. 

Some one well says that the differ- 
ence between India and its religions 
and America and its Christianity 1s 
largely this: that in India the religious 
system represents the worst and the 
life of the people the best that the na- 
tive faiths can produce; whereas in 
America the religious system repre- 
sents the best and the popular life the 
worst aspect of Christianity. In other 
words, in Oriental lands the better 


classes of the people rise above their | 


religious cults and despite the unholy 


doctrines they contain and the impure | 


practises they sanction; but in Chris- 
tian lands the religious system 1s al- 
ways infinitely above the best of those 
who embrace it, and holds its own 
despite the imperfect and inconsistent 
character and conduct of its adherents. 


A REMARKABLE MOSLEM EDICT 


A short time ago the high priest, 
together with the Ulema Council, the 
highest authority of Islam, issued a 
most remarkable edict addrest to all 


Mohammedans throughout the world. 


It contains statements like the follow- 
ing: “The Constitutional Government 
(7.c., in Turkey) is in harmony with 
the tenets of Islam”; and “True Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans worship the 
saine true God, and they are therefore 
brethren. Sincere Christians have a 
richt to a._seat in paradise also. Equal- 
it) and fraternity between Christians, 
\ohammedans, and Jews must be em- 
phasized by Mohammedanism and 
practised by all true followers of the 
prophet.” 

‘his edict, standing alone in the 
Whole history of Mohammedanism, 
sounds most remarkable, but any one 


acquainted with Islam and its fol- 
lowers will have grave doubts if its 


high-sounding phrases are seriously 


meant. The same high priest who is- 
sued the edict condemned to death two 
Mohammedan priests a short time ago, 
because they had accepted Christ 
through the instrumentality of a mis- 
sionary of the German Orient Mis- 
sion. Both had to flee from Turkey 
and were baptized in Potsdam, Ger- 


many, where they are now members of 
the faculty of the newly founded 


training school of the German Orient 
Mission for Missionaries among Mo- 


hammedans. Thus it remains to be 


seen if the edict means really what it 
says, and if it will influence the wild 
fanaticism of the followers of the 
false prophet, should it be sertously 
meant. Prejudices, antipathies, and 
fanaticism, both racial and religious, 
can not be removed by the word of 
mere man. It takes the power of the 
Holy Spirit to overcome them, and 
man must become a new creature in 
Christ Jesus before he can love his 
neighbor as himself. 


~WOMAN’S ADVANCE IN CHINA 


When Christ begins to uplift a race 
the evidence of it is seen in the position 
and education of woman. In _ the 


creat land of China woman is still | 


ignorant and enslaved to man. Men- 
tally, morally and physically she is still 
near the bottom of the ladder—but a 
change 1s coming and has, in fact, al- 


ready become evident. A new style 


of woman is appearing, with unbound 


feet, with face washed from the old- 


time paint and powder, with the im- 
pulse and the admitted right to take 
her place beside the men of her family 
and acquaintance in social and_ in- 
tellectual life. 
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Perhaps the most evident change has 
been in the line of woman’s education. 
Thirty years ago there was not even 
the simplest classic for them; now the 
road to highest education is opening. 
The very men who a generation ago 
wished to keep them in subjection now 
demand they shall be like their West- 
ern sisters. 

“A ery comes from all over China 
for teachers, for women who know,” 
says a writer in /V’oman’s Work. “Vhis 
need offers perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity for American young women 
that exists anywhere, for the Chinese 
are willing to pay for English, for 
music, for anything. It is decreed that 
their women must be enlightened.” 

Another sign of progress in China 
is seen in the new official Chinese al- 


manac, which contains for the first 


time in its history the Christian Sun- 
day as well as the Chinese holy days. 


NEGRO PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


Ata great meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
Booker T. Washington told of the 
work for the negro race. Tuskegee 
Institute has now over eighty build- 
ings, in which 1,500 pupils are 
taught everything needful for 
practical life and work, from arith- 
metic to farming and engineering ; and 
they represent thirty-five States and 


nineteen foreign countries. Altogether 


there are about 167 instructors and 
helpers. The institution was founded 
thirty years ago and has sent out more 
than 6,000 men and women. The 
work costs $250,000 a year, and a 
scholarship of $50 will support a stu- 
dent for one year. The present en- 
dowment reaches $1,000,000, and it is 


desired, if possible, to increase this to 


$3,000,000. Mr. Washington said: 
“The negro race is not dying out. 
It is increasing every year. The negro 


[May 


is at the forefront of America’s battles . 
and discoveries. A big black negro | 
stood beside the discoverer of the 
North Pole. President Taft is recom-. 
mending a negro exposition in 1913, to 
show how the race has progrest in ~ 
half a century of freedom. All over 
the South the whites are encouraging — 


the blacks, to become educated and to 


succeed. No one objects to the edu- 


cated negro nowadays, because the /- 


negro race 1s over the. silly perio 
which it went through thirty years 
ago. Social service—service of the 
head, service of the hand, service of 
the heart—is now his motto. He 
doesn’t think that labor, that work, is 
degrading any more. There are 14,000 
negro brick- and stone-masons in the 
South. There are 10,000 stationary | 
engineers. l*orty-seven per cent of 


our race can read and write. One of 


our luskegee graduates has just been 
put in charge of a plantation of 3,000 


acres of land, it having been found 
that educated negroes can get more 
work out of negro laborers than white 
men. The American Indians cost the | 
United States Government $10,000,- | 
000 a year. But the negroes have © 
never cost the Government a cent.” 
Dr. Riley, of Alabama, showed by 
statistics the progress made by_ the 
colored people of the South sinee their 
emancipation. He said: “The negro 


Began without a penny in his pocket, 


without a loaf of bread, without an 
inch of land which he could call his 
own, without a shelter over his head, 
with no idea of home, and yet within 


less than forty-five years. he has 


bought and paid for 200,000 planta- 
tions, has built for himself 400,000 
homes, has 10,000 stores, and fifty 
banks operated by negroes and con- 
ducted on negro capital. His taxable 
property amounts to $600,000,000.” | 
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THE SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF LATIN AMERICA UPON THE 
' UNITED STATES AND CANADA * 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, M.A., NEW YORK 


That the United States and Canada 
are under a deep obligation to Latin 
America is a conviction held by every 
Canadian and American whom I have 
met who has seen at first hand the 
condition of the Latin-American lands. 
This last year in South America I met 
scores of men from these two coun- 
tries—men of no religion at_ all, 
churchmen — Roman, Anglican and 
Iutheran—merchants, consuls, min- 
isters and ship captains, and in the 
whole company, numbering men who 
have traveled over all parts of South 
America and lived there for many 
vears, we did not talk on the subject 
with one man who did not believe 
that the United States and Canada are 
under a real debt of moral and re- 
ligious obligation to Latin America, as 
well as under a duty of commercial in- 
tercourse. | 

There is something very significant 
about this. Many of us have traveled 
in Asia or have met men who have 
traveled there, and we know that it is 
almost impossible to get on a ship 
crossing the Pacific or on a ship going” 
through Suez, or to stop in any one 
of the ports of Asia, without meeting 
many men of our own race who do not 
believe that Protestant missions to the 
Asiatic peoples are legitimate. They 
are wrong, but this is their view. | 
have not met all this year one man of 
our own race who denied the legit- 
‘macy of Christian missions to Latin 
\merica. And having seen now in 
some measure the*conditions that pre- 
vail there and heard the candid decla- 
rations of the frank-spoken people of 
South America, themselves, I can un- 


derstand the grounds of their convic- 
tion, and I desire plainly and earnest- 
ly to set forth in brief some of those 
grounds. 
But, in order that there may be no 
misapprehension, there are several pre- 
liminary observations to be made. In 
the first place, in setting forth the 
facts, especially of South America, we 


are not animated by any sentiment of 


hostility or by any lack of sympathy 
for the Roman Catholic Church. We 
believe that that church is in error, 


just as it believes that we are in error, 


and as doubtless some day we our- 
selves shall discover that we have been 
in error, as we hope that it also will 
be disillusioned. But we believe that 
that church, even in Latin America, 
holds, in part, the saving truth, and 


-we are not willing to be driven into 


any attitude of hostility or lack of sym- 
pathy or prejudice with regard to it. 
We will not say of it what ali over 
South America it is saying of us. In 


the catechism, for example, of Canon 


Jose Ramon Saavedra, approved by 
the University of Chile and by the 
Archbishop of Santiago and used for 
many years by the priests in the public 
schools of Chile, occurs the ques- 
tion: 

“Why do vou say that the doctrines 
taught by Protestants are unholy ?” 

The answer in the catechism 1s: 
“Because they counsel a person to sin 
as much as possible to make salvation 
the more sure, they say that good 
works are rather a. hindrance to en- 
tering heaven.” 

“Ts it not a false teaching of our 
religion,” the catechism goes on, “that 


* An address delivered before the Student Volunteer Convention, at Rochester, N. Y., December 31, 


Y 9, 


Reprinted by permission of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
oted a letter from the pope to the clergy in Chile, in 


In the original address there was 


1897. This letter has been declared by Roman 


Catholic papers to be spurious, and is omitted here, while its authenticity is being investigated. If 


tound to be genuine, it will be published later. 


The letter of the Archbishop of Venezuela, also de- 


nounced by some as spurious, is indisputably authentic. 
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outside of the Catholic Church there 


is no salvation ?” 
The answer is: “Nothing is more 
reasonable than this principle.” 


- We will not be provoked into any © 


such attitude regarding the great re- 
ligious organization which for three 
hundred years has dominated the 
South American peoples. | 


The Papal Church 


In the second place, we are not 


speaking of the Roman Catholic 


Church in the United States and 


Canada and Europe. I have no first- . 
hand knowledge regarding the condi- 


tions in Europe; but, regarding the 
Church in our own country, I believe 
that it is a great religious force; that 
it holds, with us, the fundamental 
truth of the deity of our Lord; and 


that to no other body should the con- 
ditions in South America appeal more 


strongly. | 
I desire to say, in the third place, 


that we are not of those who believe 


that the South American Church is 
necessarily to be warred against and 
destroyed. We do not anticipate the 
destruction of the great Church that 
has existed all these hundreds of years 
in South America. The polemical at- 


—titude toward that church has accom- 


plished less than any other attitude, 
either to set up evangelical churches 


in South America or to purify the 


Roman Catholic body itself. We-an- 
ticipate the cleansing of that great or- 
ganization. For myself, I hope and 
expect that I or my children will see 
the day when everywhere that great 
church will be purified and reformed 
and break up into national organiza- 
tions, and when it will become possible 
to make these national organizations 
coalesce, with the other national 
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Christian organizations, that we may 
see in each nation one great national 
Church of Christ, and that on those 
national Christian churches there may — 
be built up the one universal Church, 
just as on distinctly developed po- 
litical nationalities will be built up the 


one great federation of humanity. 


But I desire to add that such sen- 
timents of good will and spiritual sym- 
pathy for the good in the Roman 
Catholic Church must not be allowed 
to blind us to the obvious facts that 
are to be found in all of Latin-Amer- 
ica. Wherever there is mortal need, 
deep and real mortal need, there is a 
spiritual obligation upon the Church 
of Christ. It does not matter what our 
ecclesiastical theories may be; it does 
not matter what our sympathies may 
be. The plain questions are, What are 
the facts of moral, intellectual and re- 
ligious need to be found in the Latin- 
American lands? and, Is the Roman 
Church meeting or striving to meet 
this need? 


Civilization in Latin America 


I want to say also that we are not 
to be misled by the idea that Latin 
America is satisfied with its civiliza-_ 
tion or that the people of Latin Amer- 


ica know the name of Jesus Christ. It 


is not satisfied with its condition. Are 


_we satisfied with ours? If civiliza- 


tion is a purely commercial matter, 


then there are parts of Latin America 


which are more highly civilized than 
Europe, and there are other parts 
which are not. All the foreign trade 
of Ecuador and Colombia and Vene- 
zuela and Paraguay added together is 
not equal to the foreign trade of the 
one ruined nation of Persia, so that on 
such a definition of civilization that 
part of South America is not civilized. 
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But if making money and shipping 


goods constitutes civilization, then the 
Argentine Republic is, I suppose, the 
most civilized land in the world. The 
average exports per capita in the Ar- 
gentine Republic are sixty dollars. 
The average exports in the United 
States are about twenty-five dollars. 
On the basis of exports, if that con- 
stitutes civilization, the Argentine is 
two and a half times as civilized as we 
are. The Argentine Republic, I said, 
had exports of sixty dollars per capita. 


The average per capita exports of the - 


Chinese Empire are less than fifty 
cents. All the exports of the Chinese 
Empire combined are only 188 mil- 
lions of dollars. If the Chinese Em- 
pire had exports per capita equal to 
those of the Argentine Republic, it 
would be exporting every year not 188 
millions but 25,000 millions of dollars. 
All the exports of the Empire of Japan 
are only 211 millions. If Japan had 
per capita the same export trade that 
the Argentine Republic has, its annual 
exports would not be 211 million but 
3,000 million dollars. The Argentine 
Republic has a foreign trade almost 
as great as the foreign trade of the 
whole African continent. But civiliza- 
tion is not a matter of export trade. 
Civilization is not to be defined in 
commercial terms. And no South 
American nation realizes more deeply 
than the Argentine its need of the 


moral and intellectual elements which 


enter into civilization, or 1s seeking 
10re earnestly to supply them. 


Neither are we to be misled by the 


fact that Latin America knows the 
name of Christ. So do the students 
of India know the name of Jesus 
Christ. So does the whole Moham- 
medan world know the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is not a question of know- 
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ing the name of Christ. It is a matter 
of knowing Christ and the living 
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power of Christ; and those people are | 


not less unfortunate who know the 
name of Christ and have been led to 
associate it with a false ideal of Him 
than those who have never known 
that name at all and who come with 
unconfused minds to hear the message 
of His gospel. 

Now having said so much by way 
of clearing these misapprehensions 
from our view, I want to state as di- 
rectly as I can some of the grounds on 
which our spiritual obligation to the 
Latin-American people rests. 


The Intellectual Need 


In the first place, South America— 


[ shall speak especially of South 


America—taken as a whole, is a con- 
tinent of great intellectual need, evi- 


denced in the prevailing ignorance and 
illiteracy among the masses of the 


people. There is a highly intelligent 
class in South America and the best 


men of these lands are loudest in 


their assertion and lamentation of 
these facts. 
to us by home comparisons better than 
The average il- 
literacy in the American nation is ten 
per cent and a fraction over. If you 
add to that number all the children 


-under ten years of age who are out of 


school, you will have a total illiteracy 
in*tlie United States of about sixteen 
per cent. According to the last of- 
ficial census, the proportion of 1l- 
literacy in the Republic of Brazil was 


They can be made real © 


eighty-five per cent. In the Argentine ~ 


Republic it is fifty per cent among 
those over six years of age; in Chile, 


according to the official census, it 1s 


sixty per cent; in Bolivia, according 


to the Statesmen’s Year Book, -it is 
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eighty per cent among those over ten 
years of age. Now you may take the 
most illiterate State in the United 
States ; | mean the State of Louisiana, 
which is so illiterate because of the 
great mass of ignorant negro citizens, 
and the average illiteracy of the State 
of Louisiana is thirty-eight per cent. 
In other words, Louisiana, charging 


against it all the ignorance of its great 


black population, has less illiteracy 
than any country in South America. 
And even the most ignorant part of 


Louisiana—l mean the negroes— 


averages only sixty-one per cent of 
illiteracy, which makes the darkest sec- 
tion of America—these negroes of 
Louisiana—more literate than many of 
the South American republics, in spite 


of the high intelligence of their lead- 


ing classes, who can not bear the 
weight of the great popular ignorance. 
We can put it more concretely in one 
simple parallel. In the year Igo1, 
seventy out of every one hundred con- 
scripts in the Chilean army were il- 


literate. In 1904, out of every twenty- 


five hundred recruits for the German 
army, one was illiterate. | 

Or consider the fact in another as- 
pect. When we were in southern 
Brazil, there appeared in one of the 
papers, the leading paper of southern 
Brazil, an article lamenting the edu- 
cational backwardness of the Latin- 
American lands, which pointed out 
that only nine per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Argentine was at school, 
and that this was the best-educated 


land in South America; only five per 
cent of the people of Chile; only three 


per cent of the people of Brazil, and 
three per cent of the people of Peru. 
Nineteen per cent of the American 
population are in school, fifteen per 
cent of the population of Germany, 
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thirteen per cent of the population of 
Japan. In other words, about four 
times as large a proportion of the 
American population are in school as 
of the entire population of South 
America. The educational leaders of 
South America bewail such condi- 
tions. 

It will bring it to us a little more di- 
rectly to put the illustrations in a still 
more concrete form. The Argentine 
is one of the most intelligent and ad- 
vanced countries in South America. 
Compare it for a moment with the 
State of New York, which is_ just 
about equivalent to it in population. 
In the Argentine there are 15,000 


school-teachers; in the State of New 


York there are 40,000. In the Ar- 
gentine there are 550,000 pupils in the 
schools: in the State of New York 
there are 1,400,000. With the same 


population there are three times as 


many teachers and three times as many 
students in the schools in the State 
of New York as there are in the whole 


of the Argentine, and the average 1il- 


literacy of the State of New York is 
five per cent and the average illiteracy 
of the Argentine Republic is fifty per 
cent. Or compare, once again, the Re- 
public of Bolivia with the State of 
Minnesota. The population is about 
the same. The conglomerate condi- 


_ tions of the populations are not un- 


like. There is just about as large an 
immigrant population in Minnesota as 
there is an Indian population in Bo- 
livia. Compare the educational situa- 
tion of the two States: eighty per cent 
of illiteracy in Bolivia, four per cent of 
illiteracy in the State of Minnesota; 
1,300 teachers in Bolivia, 14,000 teach- 
ers in Minnesota; 50,000 pupils in 
Bolivia, 438,000 in the State of Min- 
nesota. Or compare the Republic of 
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Venezuela with the State of Iowa, two 
sections of about the same population: 
i,700 teachers in Venezuela, 30,000 
teachers in lowa; 36,000 pupils in the 
whole Republic of Venezuela, and 
562,000 in the one State of lowa. If 
vou.say I have been picking out the 
darkest sections of South America 
and contrasting them with the bright- 
est sections of the United States, I 


could reply that Argentine is one of 


the brightest parts of South America; 
but take, if you will, on the same level, 
New Mexico and Paraguay. New 
Mexico has only two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of Paraguay. It has ten per 
cent more pupils in its schools and 
twenty per cent more public school- 

teachers. 

Consider further the money spent 
on educational systems here and there. 


I read in a paper the other day Presi-’ 


dent Butler's latest report of Colum- 
bia University, and observed that the 
tuition fees for Columbia University 


for one year amounted to more than 


the whole sum which the Chilean Gov- 
ernment was spending in its budget on 


the education of three and a quarter 


million people. I picked up a few days 
afterward the report of President 
Schurman of Cornell, and saw that 
the income of Cornell University for 
jour months expended on the work of 
the university was larger than the ex- 
penditure of the Peruvian Government 
on the education of three and a halt 
vullion people for a whole year. 

Or pass by the tedium of concrete 
‘lustration and consider the total edu- 
cational effort of the whole continent. 
\ll South America together has just 
‘bout the population of Japan. In 
South America there are 43,000 
chool-teachers; in Japan there are 
(33,000. In all South America there 
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are two million pupils in the schools; 


in Japan there are six millions. In 
other words, comparing Japan with 
the whole of South America, there are 
three times as many teachers and three 
times as many pupils in its schools as 
in all the republics of South America 
combined. We have scores of mis- 


sion-schools in the one Empire of 
Japan. If our missionary educational 


institutions are justified, as they are 


abundantly, in Japan, they are three- 


fold more justified, on the face of these 
facts themselves, in the great continent 
of Latin America. If we owe our help | 
to Japan, we owe it also to our neigh- 
boring continent bound to us by in- 
numerable friendly bonds, and seeking 
our brotherly help in dealing with a 
great need. It has some good institu- 
tions, and higher educational systems, 
but it welcomes and needs our aid in 
shaping character and in meeting the 
deep intellectual requirements of its 
great masses. 


The Moral Evil 


In the second place, our spiritual ob- 
ligation to Latin America rests not 
only on its deep intellectual need, but 
also on its deep and conscious need of 
help in its fierce battle with moral evil. 
I desire to state not opinions but facts. 
According to the last Government 
census of Brazil, eighteen per cent of 
the population was illegitimate; ac- 
cording to the Statesman’s Year Book, 
twenty-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion of Uruguay; according to Cur- 
tis’s book on Ecuador, fifty per cent 
of the population of that republic; ac- 
cording to the Bolivian military regis- 
ter, taking the proportion from ran- 
dom pages, thirty-eight and a half per 
cent; according to the estimate of Dr. 
Renzoti, curator of the Central Uni- 
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versity of Caracas, than whom there 
is no higher authority in Venezuela, 
for Venezuela the figures were Sixty- 


eight and eight-tenths per cent. The 


shadow of that heritage rests on only 
six per cent of British blood, rests on 
only seven per cent of French blood; 
it rests of<between twenty-five and 
fifty per cent of the blood of South 
America. And if one says, as he may 
truly say, that some allowance must 
be made for many men and women 
who live faithfully together without 
ever having been legally married, the 


reply is that while that abates a little 


the darkness of the moral stain, it 


flings the responsibility back on the 


great institution which is responsible 
for the fact of their not having been 
married. In so far as you relieve in 
this way the moral situation you re- 
lieve it only by deepening the evidence 
of religious need. : 

And one can not leave the matter 


with a reference only to these naked 


mathematical facts. Mr. Hale de- 
clares in his book on South America, 
‘Male chastity is practically unknown. 
There is a tone of immorality running 
through all South American life.” But 
there are chaste men and they mourn 
most deeply the condition which they 
are the first to describe to you. I 
asked men in various cities where 
there were students, men who knew 


the students of South America, some ~ 


of them students themselves, what 


their experience had been regarding | 


the moral phase of student life. All 
these men said that they could count 
in too small numbers the students 
whom they knew who were living un- 
sullied moral lives. One man not a 
missionary, who had been teaching for 
years in a South American school, told 
me: “I think you ought to explain to 


all the young men who come down 
here to teach that they must leave be- 
hind them any great hope of working 
any moral transformation in the char- 
acter of these boys. I have worked 
among them for years and I have al- 
most given up hope. I like them. 
They have, many of them, fine quali- 
ties, but in the matter of purity I de- 
spair.” I asked a friend from China 
the other day what was the proportion 
of students in his college of whom he 
could say that they were leading 
morally clean and unsullied lives. He 
said he believed that in the college in 
China from which he came perhaps 
fifty per cent of the students were men 
whose lives were morally untainted. 
Perhaps he erred in his estimate, but 
if there is need on moral grounds for 
maintaining missions in the Chinese 
Empire, as there indubitably is, or for 
pure religion in the United States, I 
believe there is need also in South 
America. 

If religion has nothing to ‘do with 
morals, if religion has no connection 
whatever with a clean life, then we 
can save ourselves the trouble of 
carrying religion into Latin America, 
or elsewhere. But if religion is in- 
dissolubly connected with a life that 
keeps itself unspotted from the world, 
there is need of our carrying our gos- 
pel down into Latin America as truly 
as of spreading it in our own land or 


of carrying it over into Asia. And 


the worst of it all is the fact that in 
Latin America the lips which should 
be the first to speak in rebuke of un- 
cleanness are silent and the lives which 
should be themselves the models of 
purity and holiness—I mean the lives 
of the religious teachers of South 
America—are, not always we can 
thank God, but too often, the very 
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lives that are appealed to by those who. 


wish to live themselves the corrupt and 
the decadent life. 

- One would hesitate to express this 
judgment on any other authority than 
the highest in the South American 
churches. I have here the last pas- 
toral letter of the Archbishop of Vene- 
zuela to the clergy throughout the Re- 
public of Venezuela printed in full in 
the leading paper in Caracas. In the 
section of his pastoral letter on chas- 


tity, these are the words that he uses: © 


An Archbishop’s Letter 


“Scandal in the parish or town 
takes on unmeasured proportions: the 
dishonored priest is lost once for all, 
the enemies of the church triumph be- 
cause of the shameful fall, and good 
souls retire to groan in secret and to 

cry to the Lord to free them from this 
abomination. And even if the sin is 
hidden, yet is it revealed through every 
guise in the dead parish, the deserted 
church, in the tiresome preaching, un- 
fruitful works of mere routine, with- 
out fervor or piety, in the house of the 
priest, who breathes only a worldly at- 


mosphere; in his reading; in his oc- 


cupations and the tedium at the things 
of God. Why do we note the sudden 
spiritual decline of a priest who until 
yesterday was active and devout? 
\Why do we see him destroying little 
by little that which promised to be a 
fruitful apostolate, but now ap- 
proaches mysterious and mournful 
ruin? Ah! if we could penetrate the 
veil of his secret life, we should know 
that the one cause of this humiliating 
and opprobrious decay is in nothing 
other than the hidden corruption of 
his heart and life. . . . And yet there 
- are priests who only rarely go to con- 
fession, and others who never con- 
fess at all! There are those who se- 
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lect easy-going confessors who pass 
over everything and then give absolu- 
tion; and there are not wanting others 
whose confession is nothing more than 
a sad routine practised between one 
sin and another, to their own decep- 
tion—well known is the life they lead, 
and where it will end.” 

The priest who took us around the 
great school of some French fathers 
in one city in South America told the 
man who introduced me to him, in 
answer to his question, that he thought | 
about one-half of their priests in Chile 
were men who were leading clean, 
moral lives. We will believe that there 
were more. But we asked a priest in 
Colombia who made a long journey 


with us, how many priests he knew 


who were clean and pure men; and he 
said that out of the eighteen priests 
whom he knew intimately, there was 
only one who was leading a clean 
moral life. If there is need of carry- 
ing the gospel to Japan—and there is 
the deepest need, as men like Count 
Okuma and Baron Mayajima have 
told us, on moral grounds—if there 
is need of carrying the gospel to 
China, if there is need in the United 
States, there is need also of carrying 
the gospel to South America. If we 
are excused from carrying the gospel 
to South America, we are excused 
from carrying the gospel to the Chi- 
nese Empire, which, on moral grounds, 
is as well able to get along without 
the living and the cleansing Christ as — 
South America or ourselves. 


Their Direct Appeals 


In the third place, our spiritual ob- 
ligation to the Latin-American lands 
rests upon the appeal which these 
lands are making to us for the help 
which they know can come to them 
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only from without. From the very 
beginning the best men in the Latin- 
American lands have desired this help. 
I was reading the other day part of 
a speech made by Alberdi, one of the 
great Argentine publicists, in the days 
of the struggle over the question of re- 
ligious toleration in South America. 
“South America,” he said, “reduced to 
Catholicism with the exclusion of any 
other cult represents a solitary and si- 
lent convent of monks. The dilemma 
is fatal—either Catholic and unpopu- 


_lated or populated and prosperous and 


tolerant in the matter of religion. To 
invite the Anglo-Saxon race and the 
peoples of Germany, Sweden and 
Switzerland and to deny them the ex- 
ercise of their worship is to offer them 
a sham hospitality and to exhibit a 
false liberalism. To exclude the dis- 
senting cults is to exclude the Eng- 
lish, the Germans and Swiss and the 
North Americans who are not Catho- 
lics; that is to say, the inhabitants 


whom this continent most needs. To 


bring them without their cult is_ to 


bring them without the agent which 


makes them what they are, and to 
compel them to live without religion 
or become atheists.’ The best senti- 
ment of South America has taken that 
attitude from the beginning. Some 
governments are willing to pay money 
now for immigrants from other lands. 

And it is not only for immigration, 
including Protestant immigration, that 


they have asked. Many of the great 


missionary activities begun in Latin 
America have been begun at the direct 
request of the Latin-American peoples 
themselves. When Dr. William Good- 
fellow, a missionary, was coming home 
from the Argentine seventy years ago, 
President Sarmiento commissioned 
him to engage, in the United States, 
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women who could come out to estab- 


lish normal-schools to train the teach- 
ers for the Argentine. In 1882, Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala requested 
the Presbyterians to open a mission in 
Guatemala, and offered to pay out of 
his own pocket the expense of bring- 
ing the first missionaries there. In 
1884, President Rosa of the Argentine, 
at a great Protestant celebration in 
Buenos Ayres, attributed to the in- 
fluence of missionaries a large part of 
the progress that the Argentine Re- 
public had made and besought them 
to increase the field of their operations — 
and to enlarge their zeal. I read 
while in South America the report of 
the debate in the House of Deputies 
of the Republic of the Argentine over 
the question as to whether they should 


subsidize what are known as the Ar- 


gentine Evangelical Schools. Those 
are the schools of one of the most re-— 
markable men I met in South Amer- 
ica, the Rev. William C. Morris of the 
Church of England. He has gathered 
seven thousand little waifs off the 
streets of the city of Buenos Ayres. 


Single-handed he has built up agencies 


to train those seven thousand little, 
ignorant, neglected children. The Ar- 
gentine Republic recognized the value 
of what he was doing, and against the | 
protest of a bishop deputy the Argen- 


.tine Congress voted a subsidy and is 


voting now fifty thousand dollars a 


year to maintain those Argentine Evan- 


gelical Schools, openly called evan- 
gelical, on the ground, as Deputy 
Lacasa said, that “if this work does 
not deserve the attention and support 
of the authorities of our nation, if this 
work is not excellent and_praise- 
worthy, ‘then I do not know where to 
look for those good works which our 
Christian religion commands us_ to 
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perform.” What the first text-book of 
the Student Volunteer Movement 
stated in regard to Latin America is 
in large measure true. Our great mis- 
sionary foundations laid in . South 
America have been laid in response 
io a demand coming from the people 
of Latin America themselves. I ask 
you, fellow students, whether it is to 
be regarded as illegitimate to respond 
fo a great cry of human need? On 
the ground of South America’s con- 
stant request for the help which she 
wants from without, the United States 
and Canada owe a deep and undis- 
charged obligation to these lands. 


A Great Religious Need 


In the fourth place, altho I have no 
doubt that this appeal from Latin 
America rests rather on the ground of 
its recognition of its intellectual and 
moral need, yet back of that intel- 
iectual and moral need lies the funda- 
mental religious need. All intellectual 
and moral need at last roots itself back 
ito great religious need. And _ be- 
hind these various considerations oi 


which I have been speaking is the pro- 


iound religious need of South Amer- 

You see it, for one thing, in the in- 
adequacy of the forces that are now 
‘here attempting to meet the religious 
iiecessities of the people. The Roman 
~atholic Church, even if it were quat- 
ied to do so, does not have enough 
oriests to minister to the religious need 


ot Latin America. One of the good | 


sien we met in South America was a 
-riest in the city of Buenos Ayres. He 
told me there less‘ than a 
“iousand priests, counting all the 
secular clergy, in the whole of the Ar- 
“entine, and that many of them were 
mien too ignorant even to teach; that 


only a small part of the priests were 
capable of preaching to the people. 
What are a few hundred men to six 
millions of people in a great republic 
just now taking on its national form? 

I went to one section in the city of 


Santiago, one of the best-suppiied 


cities in South America, where there 
were more than ten thousand people 
and only one priest trying in an inad- 
equate way to reach all those great 
multitudes of people. You can travel 


miles and miles in central South. 


America without even seeing a Catho- 
lic church or a Catholic priest. On 
all the long reach of the Magdalena 
River, from its mouth at Barranquilla 
up to the city of Honda, more than six 
hundred miles, I think I counted only 
four or five Catholic churches, not all 
with priests, ministering to the thou- 
sands of people of that great river 
valley. Great regions everywhere are 
neglected. ‘The agencies that are 
there are utterly inadequate to cope 
with the religious needs of South 
America, even if they were spiritually 
capable of doing so. - 

And then such agencies as are there 
have no living general hold upon the 
people. That was the lament of a 
priest in the Argentine. He told us 
that his order had actually asked the 


Pope to allow them to lay aside their 


clerical dress in order that they might 
put on laymen’s garb and go down 
among the people, because they were 
so despised and reviled in their clerical 
garb that they were not even allowed 
to evangelize in the homes of the peo- 
ple. He said that if they walked along 
the street and a woman saw them she 
ran and knocked on iron to break the 
bad luck of having seen a priest. I 
went down the street with a friend of 
mine who was a clergyman in the 
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Scotch Church, in the city of Buenos 
Ayres, and he was clad in clerical 
dress; school-girls on the street, chil- 
dren of good appearance, turned and 
hissed at him and called him names as 
we passed by, because they thought he 
was a priest. In Peru the great comic 
paper is called Fray K Beszon. If you 
pronounce the syllables rapidly they 
run into words which mean “fat- 
headed priest.” It is widely read. And 
what do you think the jokes in it are? 


Simply the matter-of-fact tales which 


the editor of the paper prints week 
after week, without fear of libel suits, 
of the personal immoralities and scan- 
dals in the life of the clergy of Peru. 


The Churches and Preaching 


And not only does the Church not 
command the general respect of the 
people for its priesthood, but also the 


people do not throng the churches in_ 


Latin America. We have an idea that 
all the people of Latin America are 
devoted to one great religious institu- 
tion that has been there all these years. 
I am inclined to think that in our 
towns here you will find twice as many 
people every Sunday, in proportion to 
the population, in the churches as you 
will find in the churches of the most 
religious towns of South America. 
We were in the city of Arequipa in 
Peru on one of the most sacred days 


of the Church in South America. They > 


told us that Arequipa was the most 


fanatical city in Peru, that there we 


should find all the churches thronged 
with men. All the shops were shut. 
It was a holy day in the city. We 
visited five of the leading churches, in- 
cluding the cathedral. In the ca- 
thedral there were not fifty people, 
men, women and children, at the main 
service. Only one church which we 
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visited was full, and that was filled 
in part with sisters and little children 
from the schools. There were not, I 
judged, one hundred and fifty men in 
any one of the churches of that city 
on one of the greatest feast days of 
the whole year. In Holy Week the 
demonstrations are great, but priests 
in Buenos Ayres told us that the real 
influence and hold of the Church upon 
the people was nothing in comparison 
with its strength in the United States. 
The people of South America are a 
people practically without any real re- 
ligion. It does not matter what the 
census says about their nominal ec- 
clesiastical connections. We are look- 
ing out upon forty millions of people, 
the great majority of whom the South 
Americans themselves say have no re- | 
ligious faith. The men have for the 
most part only a nominal connection 
with the Church or none at all. And 
they have none because they have no 
access, the great mass of them, to any 
living religious faith. Here and there 
surely there are good priests; we met 
some devout, lovable men; but for the 
great mass of the people there is no 
access to the living Christ at all. He 
is hidden in the churches, behind saints 
or symbols. We were in churches where 
there was no figure of Christ even be- 
hind the chancel, in many churches” 


where the figure of Mary was high 


above all figures of Christ, and where, 
high above all the figures, would be | 
such an inscription as “Gloria a 
Maria.” Cut right into the stone walls 
of the old Jesuit church in the an- 
cient city of Cuzco you read the words, 
“Come unto Mary, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and she will 
give you rest.” I wonder sometimes 
whether that old word about a sword 
piercing through her heart might not 
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refer rather to the sufferings of the 
humble and loyal soul of the mother 
of our Lord to-day as among forty 
millions of people she sees her be- 
loved and divine Son hidden behind 
her human motherhood. All our 
hearts are reverent toward the mother 
of our Lord, and we can understand 
what it was in the history of the 
Church that drove the heart of hu- 
manity, when it was denied any rest- 
ing-place on a humanity in Christ, to 
the humanity of Christ’s mother—we 
can understand all that, but we can 
not ignore the conditions that have 
come to prevail where the Church has 
concealed the real Savior behind the 
mother who bore Him. 

And what the people see of Christ 
is no real picture of Him. We went 
to more than eighty churches in South 


America. In not one of all those 


churches was there, a symbol or a 
picture or a suggestion of the resur- 
rection or of the ascension—not one. 
In every case Christ was either dead 
upon the cross or He was a ghastly 
hgure, lying in a grave. Where is the 
living Christ? a man cries out again 


and again as he travels up and down 


South America and no voice answers 
him in reply. He is not there because, 
once more, the men who ought to be 
His representatives and preach His 
vospel there are silent regarding Him. 
Once more, this is not my opinion. 


Let me read you another section from 


this pastoral letter of the Archbishop 
of Venezuela: 
“Nearly all the clergy of the arch- 
diocese of Caracas is parochial; there 
are more than one hundred parishes, 
and to-day all are occupied by pastors, 
with few exceptions—those which 
have become mere hamlets. And yet, 
why does ignorance of religion con- 


tinue to brutalize and degrade more — 


and more these people? Why exist so 
many parishes which are true ceme- 
teries of souls dead to God, in despite 


of the fact that there stands the church © 
edifice, there is Jesus Christ in the 


Sacrament Adorable, there is the priest 
with his marvelous powers to sanctify 
the souls? ‘The only reason is that 
the parish priest does not faithfully 
perform his duties, he does not lay 
hold upon and generously shoulder the 
charge he has accepted, and, as many 
Christians who take of the gospel 
only so much as suits them, so he takes 
up only those duties which do _ not 
trouble him much—more than all, 
those that produce most income. They 
do not preach, or, if so, it 1s only to 
tire and annoy the few hearers. What 
living word could come from a sacer- 
dotal soul dead to the palpitations of 


the grace and the activity of pastoral 


zeal? There is no catechism class— 
and if there is, it is in this sense: that 
this work is for the priest a disagree- 


ble task, for which he has neither in- 


telligence nor heart, and which he 
ends by handing over to the school or 
to the women! Service, attention and 
care and frequent visiting of the sick, 


in order to lead them as by the hand 


to the gates of eternity, is an unknown 


thing to him. Poor sick ones that fall 


into the hands of such priests! And 
this, when they do not abandon the 
sufferers entirely under any mere pre- 
text to escape going to their aid in 
their extremity supreme. . . . And 
we will not say more, for we should be 
interminable, if we were to enumerate 
everything.” 


These are not the words of the ene- 


mies of the Church. They are the 


words of the men within the Church 


who lament its shame and its spiritual 
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impotence. Perhaps we speak too 


severely, but can any one say that con- 
ditions like these constitute no ground 
of spiritual obligation to the millions 
of people who are denied by such con- 
ditions access to the Christ who lives 
to save? 


The Need for Protestant Missions 


And, last of all, our spiritual ob- 
ligation to Latin America lies in the 
very fact that this Church needs from 


us and we have a duty to give to it 


the help which only Protestant in- 
fluence can supply. I| asked a true 
priest in Argentine whether he saw 
any reason why there should not be 
Protestant churches in South Amer- 
ica. “No,” he said. “Why not? We 
work together in the United States; 
why should we not work together here 
in the Argentine? Take our own 
parish here,’ he said at another time, 
‘there are one hundred and forty 
thousand people in our own parish and 
only seven per cent of them ever go 


~ inside of a church. Look at this other 


parish with 130,000; with one man 


and his assistant endeavoring to reach 


those 130,000.” 
We are wanted to meet great neglect- 
ed needs and to purify and stimulate 


the forces which ought to be striving 
to meet them. The best men of these 


lands have always seen this. In his 
book on the relations of Mexico to the 
United States, Minister Romero, who 
did as much as any other man to bind 


together these two neighboring 


publics, said that from the very outset 
he had argued for religious toleration 
in Mexico because he saw in that the 


way to remedy the great evils. 


which sprang from the political au- 


thority of the Roman Catholic clergy 
‘and from the abuses of which the 


clergy were guilty. “I thought,” he 
said, “that one of the best ways to 
diminish the domination and abuses 
of the clergy in Mexico was to favor 


the establishment of other sects which 


would come in some measure into 


competition with the Catholic clergy 


and thus cause it to refrain from ex- 
ercises of which it had been guilty be- 


fore.” “His praiseworthy efforts,” 
wrote Dr. Pinedo, ex-Minister of Jus- — 


tice and Public Instruction in the Ar- 
gentine, of Mr. Morris and his schools, 
“have had the virtue of awakening the 
Catholics, who, not to be left behind, 
have also founded numerous schools 
so that in every way the needy. chil- 


dren are being benefited.” | 


And there are many inside the 
Church who realize the necessity of 


help from without. I spoke of the > 


young priest with whom we traveled in 
Colombia, the man who told us that 
only one out of eighteen of his ac- 
quaintances in the priesthood was a 


good man. He was going to visit his 


old father. His heart was sick of the 
abominations in the midst of which 
he lived, but, he said, he did not know 
what his personal duty was. Where 


was he to go? He did not know where _ 


to go out of the Church. Was his place 
in his church, to work there, to purify 
and cleanse the institution and to help 
the people who lived round about him: 
He was going to his old father to ask 


him where his path of duty lay. Ili 
only there were strong churches of the 


evangelical faith in his land some- 
thing might be done. Do you mean 
to say that we must abandon men like 
this, that we have no duty to the men 
in South America for whom their in- 
stitution is too strong, and who are 


asking for help from without to come 
in to enable them to deal with the great 
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situation that confronts them? We 
owe a deep debt to the men, many or 
few, scattered up and down South 
America who look for spiritual and 
moral help from without, and who 
know that the only hope of reforming 
their own church is through the in- 
fiaence of Protestant missions. And 
our brethren in the native Protestant 
churches have a supreme right to our 


aid. 


Our Debt and Duty 

These are the grounds briefly put, 
only a few of them, of our spiritual 
obligation to these lands. We owe 
these lands help in their search for 
intellectual light. We owe them aid 
in their awful battle for moral purity. 
We owe them a response to their 
brotherly call of need. We owe them 
Christ and spiritual freedom. We 
owe it to them to call them to their 
own most deeply cherished ideais. 
And we have not paid that debt. We 
are not paying that debt to-day. We 
have justly declared a negative po- 
litical doctrine with regard to South 
America, which has warned Europe 
to keep her hands off, and we have 


thought that in that way we fulfilled 


our duty to the South American peo- 
ples. The South American peoples do 
not resent the Monroe Doctrine, but 
they do resent that negative interpre- 
tation of it with which the American 
people have been content, which 
tended to shut out the aid which the 
kuropean nations might have been 
giad to carry in, and which has not 


Trepiaced it with any brotherly help 


trom near at hand. 

't is a lamentable fact that the 
darkest part of South America is the 
part nearest to the United States and 
Canada. The further you get away 


trom the United States and Canada, 


the cleaner, more progressive, better 
educated does South America become, 
and the nearer you draw to the United 


States, the darker are the shadows that 


rest on the South American lands. 
It is not that we have caused the dark- 
ness, but we have not relieved it. We 
have begun, but only begun, to dis- 
charge our commercial obligations to 
South America. There is one cop- 
per mine in Peru in which a_ few 


_American men put more money before 


they took out a dollar than all the 
Protestant churches of the world, I 
venture to say, have spent on the evan- 
gelization of South America for the 
last hundred years. At Cerro de 
Pasco twenty million dollars were put 
into that one copper mine before any- 
thing was paid back. The whole 
Protestant Church has not done as 
much for forty million souls. And 
there 1s Canada, which has, I believe, 
only one little mission in the whole 
of South America, a mission made up 
of two faithful Canadian Baptist, 
men and their wives, in the mountains 
of Bolivia. Canada has put millions 
of dollars into the lighting plants and 
the water plants and the electric power 
plants, and it has not put five thousand 
dollars a year into the evangelization 


of South America. We have, I sup- 


pose, about forty American missionary 
organizations working in the Empire 
of Japan, with a population equal to 
that of the whole of South America, 


and we have about ten American mis- 


slonary organizations and two British 
organizations working in the whole 
South American continent. 

We have had our obligations staring 
us in the face for a hundred years, and 
we have passed the needy men at our 
door mercilessly by. Surely now at 
last the day has come for us to take 
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up our obligation to these Latin-Amer- 
ican peoples. Now, more than in any 
other day, the need is pressing upon 
us. If we do not give help now, South 
America will become the stronghold 
of all the reactionary and the ob- 
scurantist elements of the Church of 
Rome, and a situation will be produced 
which even the Church of Rome itself, 


with all of its best purposes and its 


best energies, will not be able to deal 
with. Priests from the other lands 
are pouring in, from the Philippines, 
from France, from Andalusia, from 
Italy, from Belgium, all those priests 
who are not wanted in their own lands 
are gathering now in South America. 
They have already prest in. There 


are good men among them, but there 
-are others, too, and the people them- 


selves begin to resent their coming. 
The Sunday before we got to Bogota 
there was a riot in the city, which the 
troops had to be brought out to quell, 
in which the artizans started to tear 
down the school of the Silesian Fa- 
thers in Bogota on the ground that they 
did not want or were not going to 
stand this invasion of foreign priests, 
especially those whose influence on in- 
dustrial conditions, perhaps quite un- 
justly, they feared. We are bound to 


press in for the help of the South 


American peoples before reactionary 
men get into the religious control of 
the religion and education of the South 
American continent. 

We are bound to press in there to- 
day because those great republics are 
now in their formative life. Look at 
the six millions of people in the Ar- 
gentine, one of the livest, most eager 
countries in the world, with a fourth 
or fifth of its whole population in its 
capital city of Buenos Ayres, a city 


with half a million Italians in it, a 


land with thousands of fresh im- 
migrants pouring in every year. Do 
you suppose that these republics can 
be built without religion, that these 


nations can ever fulfil their God-ap- 


pointed destinies if they drift, as they 
are drifting to-day, into a_ hard, 
atheistic materialism? In the interest 
of these South American nations, 
which will be our neighbors forever, 


and which are to exercise a steadily 


increasing influence upon our own 
life, we are bound to go in with the 
spiritual forces of the gospel of the 
living Christ. 


We are called to these republics to- 
day because they offer men as good | 


opportunity for life investment as men 
can find anywhere else in the world. 
I stood one day, only a few months 
azo, beside a great brown marble 
block in the Protestant cemetery in 
the city of Valparaiso; all around 
were the evidences of the earthquake, 
great stones twisted awry, but this 


stone stood stedfast among them all. 


It was the burial-place of old David 
Trumbull, who for forty-three years 
had stood like a great rock in the city 
of Valparaiso, leaving his influence on 
that city, and also in a real way on the 
national life of Chile, in which he was 
one of the great forces that brought 
about the laws which gave effect -to 
religious toleration, provided for civil 
marriage and the secularization of the 
cemeteries, and helped to open the 
gates wide for the preaching of the 
gospel up and down the length of the 
Chilean Republic. There are all over 
South America opportunities for men 
to live under changed conditions, such 
lives as David Trumbull lived in the 
city of Valparaiso, such lives as Wi'- 
liam C. Morris is living to-day in the 
city of Buenos Ayres, as many men 
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are living now in many places. If 
men and women are looking for a 
chance for life investment where they 
can not only change the characters of 


men, but where they can make a real 


contribution toward forming the char- 
acters of great republics, South Amer- 
ica is a field calling to them. 


The Passing Opportunity 


And, last of all, men are passing, 
and passing fast, there. The genera- 
tions of South America do not last 
longer than the generations of Asia, 


or North America; and year by year, 


while we wait, men go whither we can 
not follow. If men need Christ any- 
where, they need Him there also, and 


they need Him before they die. Just 


about two months ago, our boat tied 
up one night along the east bank of 


the Magdalena River. It was an old- 


fashioned stern-wheel river-boat, burn- 
ing wood, and every three or four 
hours we had to stop to take on fresh 
fuel. We were still in the lower 
reaches of the river and it was possible 
to run by night. We had fallen asleep 
in the earlier part of the evening, but 
were awakened as the boat tied up to 
the shore, and the men ran out with 
the gangway, and began to bring on 
the wood. Here and there we saw the 
glare of the torches against the tropical 
forest and then heard the murmur of 
the boatmen as they carried on the 


great racks of fuel and piled it up 
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against the stanchions of the lower 
deck. I fell asleep again, but sud- 


~denly was awakened by the sound of 


a plunging body in the water and a 
rush of footsteps on the lower deck 
and excited voices whispering, and 
then a half-strangled, pitiful cry, “Oh, 
hombre,” literally, “Oh, man,” but 
truly also, “Oh, brother! Oh, friend!” 
and then a gurgling sound and a swirl 
of the brown waters rushing by, and 
all was still. After a little while the 
work was done, the men came aboard, 


the ropes were thrown off, and our 


boat went sobbing on its way up the 
stream. In the morning we asked the 
captain what had been the trouble, and 
he said that it was a Colombian private 
soldier who had been sleeping on the 
unfenced lower deck and rolled off 
in his sleep into the water, that no- 
body had seen him go; they had heard 
his cry but were too-late to help him, 
and the man was gone. 

Often on that river journey and 


often in the days that have passed 


since, it has seemed to me that I could 
hear that only half-conscious strangled 
cry sounding in my ears, “Oh, friend! 
Oh, friend!” and that it was the cry 
of many millions of South American 
peoples making earnest, if silent, ap- 
peal for the things that in Christ we 
have to give. “Oh, friend!’ That 
voice calls. to you men and women of 
North America. Will it find in you 
the heart of a friend, to replv? 


CHRIST’S MISSIONARY PROGRAM, MATTHEW 9:36—10:8 


KNOW 
“Harvest Plenteous—Laborers Few” 


PRAY 
Pray ye the Lord of the Harvest’’ 
GIVE 
Freely ye Have Received, Freely Give” 


GO—PREACH 
As ye Go Preach—Heal.” 


Missionary Meetings—Regular—Powerful. 
Missionary Days—Anniversaries. 
The Church and the Field. 


Study Missions—Read Books. 


The Prayer Circle—Groups—Agreement. 
Public—Dependence on God. 


Privately—Definitely—Regularly. 


Weekly—Monthly—Annually. 
Proportionately. 
Cheerfully—As a Privilege. 


Systematically. 


Student Volunteers. 
Pastors—Christian Workers, 


Yourself—Sons—Daughters—Friends, 
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Adoniram Judson 
of Burma 


Titus Coan, 
of Ilawait 


Wm. Goodell, 


of Turkey 


J. E. Chandler, 
of Madura 


Crosby H. Wheeler 
of Asia Minor 


FAMOUS MISSIONARIES SENT OUT BY THE AMERICAN BOARD 


A MILESTONE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


BY EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, PH.D. 


A little more than a hundred years 
ago the religion of New England, as 
of other parts of the country, was ap- 
parently in a dying condition. The 
college church at Yale was almost ex- 


tinct, most of the students were skep- 


tics, and Princeton College was no 
better. Christian leaders were every- 
where mourning the prevalence of cor- 
ruption, drunkenness, and licentious- 
ness. Yet in the midst of these very 
conditions there was organized the 
pioneer among the foreign mission 
boards of the United States. Next 
October the American Board of Com- 


missioners for Foreign Missions is to’ 


celebrate its centennial. This event 
has a significance to others besides the 
Congregational churches, which use 
this society as their agent for work 
abroad. It was conceived on broad 
lines, and for more than half its ex- 
istence has been under the control of 
no single church or denomination. 
How did the American Board come 
into existence? What has been the 


growth of its work? For what prin- 


ciples has it stood? 


Origin of American Board 


't was on the afternoon of June 28, 


ISio, that four young men, students 


in the recently organized theological 
seminary at Andover, appeared before 
the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, then in session at Bradford, near 
Haverhill, and presented their “state- 
ment and inquiries,’ which breathe a 
spirit of humility and aggressiveness, 
of tact and determination. This his- 
toric document read as follows: 


The undersigned, members of the Di- 
vinity. College, respectfully request the 
attention of their Reverend Fathers, con- 
vened in the General Association at Brad- 
ford, to the following statement and in- 
quirtes; | 

They beg to state, that their minds 
have long been imprest with the duty 
and importance of personally attempting 
a mission to the heathen; that the im- 
pressions on their minds have induced a 
serious and, they trust, a prayerful con- | 
sideration of the subject in its various 
attitudes, particularly in relation to the 
probable success and the difficulties at- 
tending such an attempt; and that, after 
examining all the information which they 
can obtain, they consider themselves as 
devoted to this work for life, whenever 
God, in His providence, shall open the 

They now offer the following inquiries, 
on which they solicit the opinion and ad- 
vice of this Association. Whether, with 
their present views and feelings, they 
ought to renounce the object of missions, 
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as either visionary or impracticable; if 


not, whether they ought to direct their 
attention to the Eastern or Western 
world; whether they may expect patron- 
age and support from a missionary so- 
ciety in this country, or must commit 
themselves to the direction of a Euro- 
pean society; and preparatory 
measures they ought to take, previous to 
actual engagement. 

The undersigned, feeling their youth 
and inexperience, look up to their fathers 
in the Church, and respectfully solicit 
their advice, direction, and prayers. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON, JR. 
SAMUEL Nott, Jr. 
SAMUEL J. MILLs, 
SAMUEL NEWELL. 


The statement was referred to a 
committee, on which was Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, of Salem, who had been 
one of the young men’s advisers. The 
next day the committee reported and 
the association appointed the original 
members of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
who met the following September in 
Farmington, Conn., adopted a con- 
stitution, and chose officers. These 
momentous steps were taken unani- 
mously and without any long discus- 
sion, but this does not mean that they 


were sudden or unpremeditated. 


The missionary interest of the 
Christians of America had never 


ceased since the granting of the co-— 
lonial charters, one distinct purpose > 


of which was that of preaching the 
gospel to the heathen of the West; that 
is, the American Indians. Many illus- 
trious names, such as those of John 
Eliot, Thomas Mayhew, David Brain- 
erd, and John Sergeant, testify to the 


zeal of the colonists, who did not let 
the severe struggle to obtain homes 
and protection for themselves and 
their families interfere with their 
missionary work. With each revival 


of religion there came usually a re- 
newal of these efforts. At the close 
of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth, there was a 
vigorous development of home mis- 
sions, some of the leaders of which, 
like Dr.* Worcester, had dreams of 
work beyond the seas. This ideal had 
fired Rev. Cotton Mather as early as 


1710 to urge the colonists to emulate 


the example of the Jesuit, Dutch, and 
Danish missionaries in the Far East. 
During the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century American Christians 
were most sympathetic observers of 
the renaissance of missionary zeal 
among the Protestant Christians of 
Great Britain. A few of the British 
missionaries went to the East by 
way of the United States. The re- 
ligious magazines here contained the 


latest missionary intelligence. More 


than this, William Carey was receiv- 


ing considerable sums of money from 


his American admirers and helpers. 
When, therefore, the group of 
young men at Williams College, un- 
der the lead of Samuel J. Mills, Jr., 
held their historic prayer-meeting be- 
side the haystack, in the summer of 
1806, and two years later organized 
their missionary society, The Breth- 
ren, the object of which was “to el- 


fect in the persons of its members a- 


mission, or missions, to the heathen,” 
they were but embodying in tangible 
fashion the purposes of hundreds cf 
the people of America. ‘These young 
students from Williamstown presently 
joined others of like mind at Andover 
Seminary, the founders of which ha: 


as one of their distinct purposes the 
training of foreign missionaries. The 
result of their association at Andover 
was the decision that four of their 
number should present an application 
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to the General Association at Brad- 
ford. 
The organization of the American 


Board was followed by consultation 
with the London Missionary Society, 


~which was willing to commission Jud- 


son and three of his friends, and 
finally in 1812 five young men sailed 
for India under the American Board. 
On the voyage out one of each of the 
two companies, Judson and Rice, be- 
came Baptists by conviction. The 
news of their change called into being 
the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. Thus, at the very beginning 
the American Board was indirectly the 
occasion for the starting of a sister 
organization. The Board itself was 
never narrowly sectarian. While it 
was organized by Congregationalists. 
in 1812 eight new members were add- 
ed, belonging to other churches, six 
of them Presbyterians, and the num- 
ber of the latter was greatly increased 
after the absorption into the American 
Board in 1826 of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, which had been 
formed in 1817 by Christians of the 
Presbyterian type. The Old School 
Presbyterians withdrew in 1837, but 
the New School Presbyterians con- 


tinued this relation until 1870, when, 


after the union of the two schools, the 
Board surrendered to the Presbyterians 
the Persian, Syrian, Gaboon, Seneca, 
and Ojibway missions. The German 
Reformed and Dutch Reformed 
churches also used the American 
Boord as their agent abroad. The 
latter withdrew in 1857 after a quarter 


« century of cooperation, and took 


Wii!) them the Arcot Mission in India 
ani! ‘he Amoy Mission in China. Even 
to-cay, when the American Board di- 
represents the Congregational 
churches of the United States, it num- 
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bers among its members and support- 


ers a few who belong in other 
communions. Even in recent years sev- 
eral of its strongest and ablest mis- 


‘sionaries, both men and women, have 


been trained in other denominations. 


Growth of the Work 


The same comprehensiveness char- 
acterized from the beginning the 
American Board’s view of its field. 
At present its territory is well de- 
fined, but in the early days, when it 
was almost the only channel for mis- 
sionary work abroad available to 


American Christians, it regarded the 


whole world as its field and sought 
earnestly by exploration and exper- 
imentation to discover which countries 
offered the best opportunities. With- 
in about a quarter of a century work 
had been begun or investigations had 


been made or planned in nearly every 
field ever occupied by American Chris- 


tians, and in some regions which now, 
a century later, are still unoccupied. 
North Africa, including Egypt, had 
been explored and missions established 


in the western and southern parts of _ 


the continent. Missionaries had work- 
ed in Palestine, Syria, including Beirut 
and the Lebanon, in Smyrna and in 
Greece. The press at Malta had 
printed thousands of copies of the 
sible and Christian literature. Con- 
stantinople, Broosa, Trebizond, in- 


terior Armenia, and Persia were the 


homes of Christian workers. The ex- 
ploration of Afghanistan and Tibet 
was under consideration. Work was 


ern India and in Ceylon. Two mis- 
sionaries had laid down their lives 
while exploring Sumatra. Siam, Java, 
Borneo, Singapore, and Canton, China, 
were early occupied; Hawaii was 
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being transformed, and an attempt had 
been made to reach the Marquesas 
Islands. Patagonia, Mexico, and 
other countries in Central and South 
America had been visited to see 
whether the freedom from Catholic 
Spain meant freedom to preach the 
gospel. | 
True to the traditions of colonial 


America, the American Board was. 


also using vigorous measures to reach 
the Indians in the Eastern, Southern, 
Central, and Western States, extend- 
ing its work even to the Pacific coast. 
The work for the American Indians 
was all but ruined by the forced mi- 
gration of the tribes to districts far- 
ther west, and what remained was 
finally transferred to home missionary 
organizations, the final transfer, that 
of the Dakota mission, occuring in 
1883. Of the foreign centers some 


were soon abandoned in order to se- 


cure greater concentration of effort 
upon strategic points or because of 
lack of funds or suitable opportunities. 
With the opening of China, the work 
there was expanded, the Pacific Islands 


work also gradually grew, the Micro-— 


nesian mission being started in 1852, 
Japan received its first missionaries 
from the American Board in 1869, and 
the work in the Catholic countries was 
begun in accordance with a vote of 
the American Board at its meeting jn 
1871. 
The receipts of the American Board 
for its first year were $999.52. The 
income has steadily increased during 
the century until for the last fiscal 


year it amounted to nearly one thou- formed “into a reading, thinking, evl-— 


sand times the first sum, or $947,- 
163.25. This amount was spent in 
maintaining work in twenty missions. 
Of these twenty, the largest numbers 
of missions are found in the two 
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great empires of China and Turkey, 
each of which has four missions. Af- 
rica comes next with three, followed 
by India with two. The work in 
Japan is very extensive, but it is or- 
ganized in but one mission. Ceylon, 
Micronesia, the Philippines, Austria, 
Spain, and Mexico contain the six 
remaining missions. To man this 
work, with its 107 stations and 1,395 
out-stations, there are 581 mission- 
aries, 202 of whom are men, and each 
missionary is assisted by an average 
of eight native assistants—4,564 in all. 
The statistical showing for the cen- 
tury and for the present time is sum-_ 
marized in a table at the close of this 
article. 
Policies of the American Board 

The American Board has done more 
than any statistics indicate; it has 
stood for certain great principles of 
missionary policy, which most of the 
greatest mission boards have now 
adopted with more or less complete-. 
ness. 

From the beginning, the American 
Board has taken the broadest and 
most comprehensive view of the ob- 
ject of foreign missions. The early 
secretaries declared that the purpose 
of the missionary was nothing short 
of the complete Christianization and 
civilization of whole peoples. In giv- 
ing instructions to the missionaries to 
Hawaii in 1827, the officers declared 
that the missionary required more 
than piety or mere religious feeling, 
that every power of intellect would be 
of use and that the people must be 


tivated state of society, with all its 
schools and seminaries, its arts and 1n- 
stitutions.” This mission policy, which 
starts with the conversion of the in- 
dividual, but which reaches out to- 
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1. Church and dispensary in Natal, So. Africa. 4. Mission Hospital, Madura, India. er | | 
2. Marathi Mission Church, Bombay, India. 5. Unduvil Girls’ School, Ceylon. if 
3. North China Union College, Tungchou. 6. Science Building, Doshisha, Japan. | 
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Rev. B. Fairbanks, 
Marathi, India 


Alice Gordon Gulick, 
of Spain 


Peter Parker, M.D., 
of China 


M. L. Gordon, 
of Japan 
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SOME LEADING MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
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ward the transformation of nations, 
and is not satisfied until countries have 
been Christianized, was clearly enun- 
ciated by those great missionary states- 
nien Samuel Worcester and Jeremiah 
Evarts. It is believed in by the Amer- 
ican Board to-day and is one of the 
chief justifications for many of the 


lines of work maintained by its mis- 


sions. 

Work of this nature can be carried 
on successfully only by men of a 
large caliber and the best ability ob- 
tainable. At.a time when British so- 


cieties were sending out men of 


meager education, the American 
Board resolved to give a commission 
as a full missionary only to those who 
had had the best possible training. 
The effect of this is seen in South Af- 


rica. This is a region where the path 


of the missionary has not been a bed 
of roses and where much friction has. 
developed between some missionaries 
and the colonists, Boer and British 
alike. The members of the Zulu mis- 
sion have commanded respect by sheer 
force of ability and character, and one 
of the earlier men was not only in- 


-vited by the Boer colonists to become 
their pastor, but had a town named 


in his honor. The American Board 
has furnished to the United States 


Government no fewer than four of the 


inen who have held the responsible po- 
sition of interpreter to the legation at 
cking. Three missionaries in India 
and one in Japan have been decorated 
i) the sovereign for services rendered. 


‘ine future historian of the Turkish 


epoch-making work of three Chris- 
tin educators, Cyrus Hamlin, Daniel 


iiss, and George Washburn, all of. 


‘0m went out as missionaries of the 
‘American. Board. 


These strong missionaries have al- 
ways seen the importance of educa- 
tional work if the Church abroad is to 
be intelligent and influential and is to 
have native leaders of ability. As 
early as 1823 steps were taken to es- 
tablish an institution of higher educa- 
tion in Ceylon, and the only reason 
why Ceylon did not have the pioneer 
American missionary college is that 
the colonial government refused to ad- 
mit a single additional American mis- 
sionary. Without reenforcements 
nothing could be done and the project 
fell through. There was a time in 
the middle of the last century when 
the educational work was carried on 
solely in the vernacular, and it was 
practically limited to the Christian 
community and those in training for 
Christian service. This was a de- 
parture from the earlier policy, and 


was finally abandoned. It meant, how- 


ever, that the founders of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, and the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, had to 


resign from the Board when they en- 


tered upon their work of creating 
those mighty institutions for the 
Christianization of Turkey. Now, 
however, this narrowness of view has 
given way to a belief that education is 
a powerful force for the Christianiza- 
tion of the world, and that the col- 
leges should be training-schools for 
Christian leadership in the Church and 
the community. The American Board 
admits frankly that there are dangers 
in higher education and that too large 


a proportion of the energy and funds 
the — 


available-may be drawn_ off into it; 
but at the same time it adheres to its 
belief that the day-school and the Sun- 
day-school, the college and the church, 
must stand side by side, and that 


neither can do its best work without. 
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the assistance of the other. The in-- 


fluence of the Doshisha in Japan and 
of nearly ten colleges and _ higher 
schools in the Turkish Empire testify 
to the soundness of this policy. 

The American Board has also be- 
lieved in the value of industrial train- 
ing. Its missions among the North 
American Indians were largely in- 
dustrial, the Hawaiian Island mission 
was designed to teach the people the 
arts of civilization as well as the truth 
of Christianity. These objects were 
attained only in part, but still the 
American Board believes that indus- 


trial training has its place in seeking 


to make the Christian community self- 


reliant. In recent years it has not 


gone into industrial work on a large 
scale; but it has found it useful in con- 
nection with schools and orphanages, 
and for the training of the Christians 
in habits of effective industry. 


Medical work has been another ave- 


nue of approach which has been be- 
lieved in from the earliest days. It 
was in 181g that Dr. John Scudder, 
a practising physician of New York 
City, was sent as a missionary to Cey- 
lon. He at once set to work to train 
a native physician, who did not long 
survive the completion of his. training. 
Dr. Peter Parker holds an honorable 


place in the history of medical mis- 
sions in China, and the work which he 


began in Canton has continued until 
to-day. The missionary physicians 
have not only tried themselves to re- 
lieve suffering and open hearts to the 
gospel by caring for diseased bodies, 


- but they have sought and are seeking ~ 


to train a body of native doctors to do 
the work for their own people. The 
medical school at Beirut, the foster- 
child of the American Board, has sent 
its graduates all through Syria and 


the Levant. Dr. Greene, of Ceylon, 
Dr. Parker, of Canton, and their suc- 
cessors of the twentieth century have 


done great things for the gospel 


through following in the footsteps of 
the Great Physician. 

In the field of letters, too, the Amer- 
ican Board has taken an honorable po- 
sition. The late Dr. Hiram Bingham, 


whose devoted labors to give the Bible 


and Christian literature to the Gilbert- 
ese were continued to the very end, 
was but one of a long line of mis- 
sionaries who have sought to reach 
the heart through the eye. The press 


of the board at Malta, which was later © 


divided and is now represented by the 
mission presses at Constantinople and 
Beirut, printed the Scriptures in all 
the languages of the Levant. In the 
Marathi and Tamil Christian litera- 
ture the names of its missionaries ap- 
pear. The Hawaiian language was 
reduced to writing by its workers, and 
to-day in the great work of Bible re- 
vision in Nogth China the American 
Board is honored’ by representation 
on each of the two committees. 

Yet, after all, the American Board 
has never lost sight of the fact that 
its supreme work is spiritual, and into 
the task of evangelizing the nations 
and developing strong native churches 
it has put and is putting to-day its 
best energies. Education of every 
gerade, medical and literary work, are 
only means, never ends, and they are 


used simply as a means of putting the 


Christian impress upon men and na- 
tions and raising up a native church 


‘and Christian community which shall 


be strong enough to stand by. itself, 


direct its own affairs, and,conduct an © 


aggressive campaign. The genius of 
the ecclesiastical polities in which its 
missionaries have been trained is to 
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put the responsibility upon the Chris- 
tians themselves. While the Amer- 
ican Board has had no monopoly of 
the principles of self-support and self- 
direction, it has gone further in this 
direction than many, if not most, of 
the other similar organizations. In 


fact, in one notable instance it went 


too far, and withdrew from the 
Hawaiian Islands before the native 
Christians were prepared to stand 
alone. In Japan, too, there have been 
times when the outlook has been dark, 


and there are some missionaries to- | 


day who believe that the policy of the 
American Board there is a good illus- 
tration of how not to conduct mis- 
sionary operations. When all due al- 
lowance has been made for mistakes, 
the American Board still believes the 
results are their own best justification, 


for the Kumi-ai body is generally ad- 


mitted to be second to no Christian 
church in Japan to-day in self-reliance 
and aggressiveness. ‘The relations be- 
tween the mission and the churches are 
constantly improving and the Ameri- 


can Board is now asked by the Jap- 


anese Christians to send out reenforce- 
ments and open new stations in the 
closest cooperation with the Japanese 
churches. The Zulu Christians in 


South Africa and the Christians in 


the missions in Turkey illustrate the 
merits of a policy which trusts the 
Christians and calls upon them to 
take a large measure of responsibility. 
The general policy of mission boards 
has been to insist that the responsibil- 
itv for’ the administration of funds 


work with yourselves. 


tive church to a share in this respon- 


sibility. In a few instances in Turkey 
and in Japan, a further step_has been 
taken and self-governing Christian or- 
ganizations have been subsidized by 
the mission. This policy has, on the 
whole, been successful, and with the 
present nationalistic movements in the 
East the tendency is increasingly in 
this direction. 

The policy of the missionaries of 
the American Board on the field has 
never been narrowly sectarian. Sec- 
retary Worcester, in his instructions 
to the first missionaries in 1812, said: 


“The Christian missionaries of every 


Protestant denomination, sent from 
Europe to the East, you will regard 
as your brethren; the servants of the 
same Master, and engaged in the same 
With them 
your only competition will be, who 
shall display most of the spirit, and 


do most for the honor of Christ; with — 


them you will be ready to cultivate 
the best understanding . . . and 
with them you will cheerfully cooper- 
ate, as far as consistently you can, in 


any measure for the advancement of’ 


the common cause.’ This was the 


theory; this was also the practise, as 


witness the formation in Bombay in 
1825 of a missionary union and the 
existence of intimate terms of friend- 
ship and even of communion between 
the Ceylon missionaries and their Bap- 
tist brethren. Such was the theory 
and practise a hundred years ago; it 
is the theory and practise to-day. The 
American Board missions seek the 


sent out from the United States must 


rest solely in the hands of the mission. 


Ics policy has been followed by the 
American Board during most of its 
existence, but now the tendency is to 
go ut least as far as admitting the na- 


loses’ Cooperation WHE 


bors. Its mjssionaries have been lead- 
ers 1 ning the United Church of 
South India. In the North China 
Mission all the work of higher educa- 


tion is carried on jointly by three or 
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rnore missions. While individual mis-— 


sionaries may at times err, the mission 
policy is never to interfere with others, 
but always to work in the closest har- 
mony, 

The American Board has not over- 
looked its responsibility for nominal 
Christians. Its present missions in 
Mexico, Austria, and Spain are not 
large, but they have been influential 
in raising the tone of Christianity in 
the regions touched. Not only is 


there a strong Protestant community, 


but the Roman Catholic Church itself 
has felt the competition of the lofty 
morality and pure gospel of the mis- 


sionary, and has had to cleanse itself. 


The educational work for girls in 


Madrid has done much for the women 


of Spain, while from the mission in 


Austria have come some of the ablest 


workers among the Slavic population 
of the United States. ae 

The great Moslem world, centering 
in Constantinople, early attracted at- 
tention, but it was found at once that 
little could be done for the Moslem di- 
rectly so long as he was face to face 
with a formal, dead, or corrupt Chris- 
tianity, which was often inferior to 
Islam itself. Hence the great work 
for the Christian populations in the 
Turkish Empire and Persia. There 
was no intention of organizing a Prot- 
estant church, but this step was forced 
upon the mission by the Eastern 


‘Churches and the government. So 


successful has this work been in leav- 
ening these older Christian bodies, 


_ that it is possible that the time will 
come—and sooner than we expect— 


when the Protestant churches can be 
merged back into the older organiza- 
tion and the combined Christian 
forces can make a united attack upon 
the very citadel of Christianity’s most 


formidable rival. The new Turkey is 


indirectly the result of the transform- 
ing influence of Christianity embodied 
in the Christian school and college, 


the Christian Church, and the devoted 


lives of the Protestant Christians. 
The American Board was born in 


prayer a century ago. Men of faith 


and of works laid its foundations deep 
and strong. Hundreds and thousands 
of Christians have given money, 
energy, life itself to the development 
of the work. And now a new genera- 
tion, thankful for the past, is facing 
the future with confidence, and its 
leaders are resolving to signalize their 
entrance into a new century by a for- 
ward movement which shall seek the 
speedy Christianization of the 75,000,- 
000 men, women, and children who 
constitute the field of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 


PRESENT WORK OF THE BOARD 


In view of the pressing needs of the 
Board and the importance of an ade- 
quate financial policy of advancement, 
it is well to notice the extent of the 
Board’s work at the present time, to- 
eether with the cost. 

The receipts of the Board in 1908- 
1909 were $953,573.00, including lega- 
cies and income from invested funds. 
Deducting what was paid upon the 


debt of preceding years we have $894,- 


275.83, as the amount disbursed dur- 
ing the year. This sum was made to 
cover : 


The salaries of 581 missionaries. 

The outfits of missionaries newly ap- 
pointed. 

The traveling expenses of missionaries 


~ going to their trelds or returning.— 
Touring expenses of missionaries on | the 


field 

Grants for missionaries retired on ac- 
count of old age or physical infirmity. 

The conduct of fifteen colleges. 

The conduct of fifteen theological sem- 
inaries and training schools. 

The conduct of 144 high schools. 
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The conduct of 1,309 common schools 
(70,979 pupils in attendance). 

The employment of such of our 4,564 
native workers as are not supported by 
native churches. 

The conduct of our 71 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, treating over 300,000 cases. 

The conduct of our printing presses and 
publication plants which issued millions of 
pages of literature in 27 languages. 

The conduct of our extensive industrial 
Work. | 

The administration expenses of the 
Board, including salaries of officers, clerks, 
etc., expenses of missionaries and speakers 
visiting the churches, office expenses — at 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, 
magazines and leaflets for informing the 
churches—everything which properly be- 
longs in this class of expenditures. 


With such an extensive missionary 


plant in operation, every increase in 


receipts adds materially to the work. 
The increase of the $150,000 contem- 
plated under the Apportionment Plan 
would at least double the effectiveness 


of missionaries, so great are the op- 


portunities under present conditions. 
The receipt of the sums called for 
would so increase the fruitfulness of 
the work in extending Christianity as 
to make a mathematical statement im- 
practicable. 

By the division of the world field 
among the different denominations, 


75,099,000 persons are assigned as the | 


special responsibility of the Congrega- 
tionalists of America. 


- 


MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


With Dates When the Work Was Begun 


or Taken Over and When it Was 
Closed or Transferred to Other 
Societies 
The titles of the missions are the final ones, 


& mission is said to have begun when werk 
5 s.arted in any station belonging to that mission. ) 


icant and Western Asia— 
Turkey (Western and North- | 
tral Turkey (Southeastern Asia 
stern Turkey (Armenia and Meso-- 


and Southeastern Asia— 
‘rath, India (Bombay Presidency).. 1813- 


Students in college classes, more than 1,700 
Students in preparatory classes, more 


In-patients, more than...... 9,300 
Operations, more than 


Out-patients, more than. 


353 
India and Southeastern Asia—Continued 
China— 
883- 
Africa— | 
South Africa, Zulu (Natal) ......ce- 1835- 
Rhodesia (formerly East Coast) ... 1883- 
West Africa (Cape Valmas) ..... 1834-1843 
Pacific Islands— 
Roman Catholic Countries— 
North American Indians— | 
Indians in Southeastern States— ne 
1832-1837 
Lower Mississippi Valley— 
Prer 4 ississip t Valley— 
Green Day (Stockbridge)........ 1828-1848 
Near Great Lakes— 
Sioux or Dakota..... 1835-1883 
Statistics of American Board 
| 1810-1909 1909 
Ordained men 762 
Including physicians ........ . 38 10 
Unordained physicians ......... 75 22 
Unordained teachers or business 
Physicians (already included in 
Receipts— 
1810-1909; $39, 527, 427.29; 1909, $047, 163.25 
1909 
Contributions; Mere 4-002 $260,000 
Accessions—1810-1909, more than 205,000 5,914 
Students, more than........-. 200 | 
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War,” “Journalism,” 


A FORERUNNER OF MISSIONARIES 


SIR HENRY M. STANLEY, AND HIS CAREER * 
EDITORIAL 


The appearance of this distin- 
guished explorer’s life story, two- 
thirds of which are from his own pen, 
and the other third largely compiled 
from his own writings, has already 
corrected many false estimates of the 
author and will surprize not a few 
who have had no adequate conception 
of the real greatness of this man whose 
original name was John Rowlands. 
This career of sixty-three years 
(1841-1904) was one of the most re- 
markable which modern history fur- 
nishes. It was what we call “check- 
ered,” only that there are more black 
squares than white. The titles of the 
first twelve chapters sufficiently indi- 
cate the singular variety of his early 
experiences : “The Workhouse,” 
“At Sea, “At Work,” “I 
Find a Father,’ “Adrift Again,” 
“Soldiering,’ “Shiloh,” “Prisoner of 
“West and 
Fast,” “A Roving Commission.” ‘The 
thirteenth chapter, “The Finding of 
Livingstone,” is the middle chapter 
and appropriately, for it marks the 
true life-center and pivotal turning- 
point. 

Few who have not read this fas- 
cinating life-story know that Stanley 
began in a Welsh workhouse. His 


father died shortly after he was born, - 


and at six years of age he found him- 
self an inmate of the St. Asaph Union 
Workhouse, about which the less said 
perhaps the better. It was one of those 


asylums that are places of imprison- . 


ment and torture under the guise of 
philanthropy—to the young a rack, to 
the aged atomb. There he met harsh 
treatment from an overseer who had 


neither the wisdom to read child na- 
ture nor the tact to guide it, nor the 
love to feed it. He passed nine years 
of misery, under a schoolmaster as 
brutal in temper as he was stupid in 
mind, who became more and more 
savage and ended his days in a mad- 
house. It is charity to suppose he was 
long before this practically insane. 
Matters came to an issue when a 
cruelly unjust flogging of an entire 


class for a trifling offense where the 


culty party could not be traced, led 
this lad to rebel against the master, 
thrash him with his own blackthorn 


and then flee from the place. 


He had the natural experience of a 
homeless, friendless waif who had 
never known human love or friendly 
sympathy, finally finding refuge with 
some relatives, but no real home and 
no proper training either mental or 
moral, until, like many another hap-— 
less wight, he drifted out to sea, ship- 
ping nominally as a cabin-boy, but 
really as a slave to a harder master 
than the workhouse overseer. On ar- 
rival at New Orleans, he left ship and 
pay behind, and, once more, for the — 
sake of liberty dared all minor risks, 
and started in a strange land and city, 
penniless and homeless and friendless. 

Wandering about, in search of work, 
he met a gentleman of middle age 
with a genial face, indicating both 1n- 
telligence and sympathy, to whom he 
ventured to put the question: ‘Do 


you want a boy, sir?” It was Mr. J 


Stanley, who subsequently became to 
him in more senses than one a true 
father, not only adopting him as a son, 
but with singular tact, wisdom and 


* The autobiography of Henry M. Stanley, edited by his wife, published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 


pany, Boston and New York. : 
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love molding his character. How 
much providentially depends upon 
what tous is achance! Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley were childless, and had long 
yearned for a boy, and this lad’s first 
question had startled him—“a boy” 
was just what he did want; and God 
so guided that, not long after, he found 
a son in John Rowlands, and gave him 
a new name, Henry Morton Stanley. 

One of the steps in this romantic 
story we must not pass by, for it has 
too much significance. The poor boy 
at St. Asaph’s had not learned much 
that was good, but he had got some 
knowledge of God’s Word, and Bishop 
Short had given him.a Bible, inscribed 
with his name, and testifying to the 
lad’s “diligent application to his 
studies and general good conduct.” 
Mr. Stanley saw that Bible sticking 
out of his pocket and, opening it, read 
the certificate which unconsciously dis- 
posed him to befriend the needy boy, 
and ultimately to adopt him. 

It would be pleasant to linger over 
this part of the history, for it bristles 
with charming suggestions. Mrs. 
Stanley was almost an ideal woman, 
in her combination of refinement and 
gentleness. Every inch a lady, she 
was better than a lady, a woman and 
by instinct a mother; even her oc- 
casional contact with John Rowlands, 
before he became Henry Stanley, was 
enough to helmet him against the darts 
of temptation, and inspire him with 
high aims. She kindled in him faith, 
hope and love, all at once, and he 
never lost the talismanic power of that 


never seen an illustration of equal 


peitinency and power, of the Bible 


conception of adoption, than is found 
In its whole treatment of this strange 
boy of sixteen. When, after losing 


sight of him for a time, their acquaint- 
ance was renewed, he said to him one 
day, with no little tenderness of emo- 
tion, “Henceforth your future shall be 
my charge!» And what he said he 
made good. Meanwhile his wife had 


HENRY MORTON STANLEY 


died, and now the wealth of a generous 
nature was lavished on this boy who 
had never known father’s or mother’s 
love. He took him to his _ heart, 
studied his nature and needs, coun- 
seled him, corrected him, guided his 
mind, tamed his temper, trained his 
judgment. He became a boy again 
for the boy’s sake. And tho un- 
happily he and Henry later were 


months of intimate fellowship left an 
indelible mark on the character of the 
adopted son. As Stanley himself says, 
“The golden period of my life began 
from that supreme moment—the mo- 
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ment when Mr. Stanley took him into 
his arms as his son, and said to him, 
“You are to bear my name—Henry 
Stanley!” 

How, after this, Stanley again be- 
came adrift, and ultimately a Con- 
federate soldier, prisoner of war, jour- 
nalistic correspondent and extensive 
traveler, must be left to this auto- 
biography to disclose. We are more 
concerned with that second “golden 
period” which began when, in October, 
1869, at twenty-eight years of age, he 
received from Mr. Bennett of the New 
York Herald that carte blanche—a 
commission, at any cost, to find Liv- 
ingstone! Here Stanley’s real life 


work found its true beginning—and 


at last its goal. 
‘Curiously, that same year, 1841, 
when Livingstone first trod Africa’s 


soil, John Rowlands first breathed the 


breath of life in Wales—one of the 
striking coincidences of history: while 
the cotton-spinner of Blantyre was en 
route to the Cape, an infant boy at 
Denbigh was just embarking on life’s 
unknown sea, destined to be the suc- 
cessor of Livingstone in exploring the 
Dark Continent. How little Mr. Stan- 


ley when he gave him his name fore- 


saw the luster he would reflect upon 
it. This waif of humanity, after en- 
listing under the Confederate flag, 


drifts into the Union ranks, until in. 


1865, when, acting as secretary for an 


admiral, he swam, under fire, to fasten 


a hawser to a rebel vessel, and was 
promoted for heroism. His mixed ex- 


_periences as a_press-representative, 
then in a guerrilla warfare against the 


North American Indians, and then as 
companion to the British expedition 
into Abyssinia, thus on land and 
sea, in army and navy, camp and cam- 


paign, tent and vessel, picking up 


scraps of information and gathering 
such treasures as are only found in 
such varied experiences, all fitted him 
as Providence knows how in its pe- 
culiar school for the unique future 
that awaited him. © 

His expedition to find Livingstone 
was to be kept secret, and he went by 
a round-about course, arriving at Zan- 
zibar, January 6, 1871, and starting 
for the interior, feeling his way by 
such indications as only sagacious in- 
stinct could recognize. He had used 
the time at sea, en route to the Af- 
rican coast to learn to take astro- 
nomical observations and train himself 
as a surveyor. November Io, 1871, 


found him at Ujiji, near Lake Tan- 


ganyika, where he grasped the hand 
of the Scotch hero, of whom for three 
years no certain word had reached the 
outside world. Twenty-three times 
Stanley had been prostrated with fe- 


ver, but he felt repaid when, on De- 
cember 27th, the travelers set out to- 


gether for Unyanyembe; and more es- 
pecially when, on March 14, 1872, 
they parted, having been four months 
and four days together. 

On May 4, 1873, Livingstone was 
found by Susi, at four o’clock in the 
morning, in the little grass hut, kneel- 


ing at the bedside, his head buried in 


his hands. on the pillow; the candle 
still burned, but the candle of life that 
had shed its rays so far over benighted 
Africa had gone out. The next year, 
April 18th, Mr. Stanley led the body 
of pall-bearers, as they deposited in 
the tomb in the nave of Westminster 


Abbey, the body of the man to whom 


he owed more than to any other hu- 
man being. 
And now he who, at Unyanyembe, 


had sorrowfully parted with Living- 


stone, by that open grave in Westmin- 
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ster, resolved to take up and finish 
the work the great missionary had left 
undone. And so anew chapter opened 
in Stanley’s African experiences. On 


August 5, he left England, and on No- 


vember 12—three years almost to a 
day from the time he first grasped 
Livingstone’s hand—he left Zanzibar 
again for the unknown interior. At 
Uganda he met Mtesa, whose war- 
riors he estimated at a quarter of a 
million. While at his court he trans- 
lated the Gospel according to Luke, 
and actually wrote a brief analysis of 


Bible history in Kiswaheli for the 


monarch’s use. Mtesa profest adher- 
ence to the Bible instead of the Koran, 
and invited to his capital Christian 
teachers. Stanley then wrote a letter, 
published in the Daily Telegraph, 
urging that missionaries should be 
sent; and so he began, in another 
sense, to follow in the steps of the 
grand Scotchman. 
sionary Society sent men to Uganda, 


who, in 1877 began to labor. That - 


letter of Stanley’s had a strange his- 
tory. It was given to Linant de Bel- 
fonds, one of the officers of Gordon 
Pasha. When he was killed by thé 
baris, the letter was found in his boot 
and forwarded by Gordon Pasha. 
After a journey of 7,000 miles, con- 
suming 999 days, Stanley reached 
Banana point, August 9, 1877. In 
January, 1879, he was again en route 
to the Dark Continent, at the head of 
the expedition, organized by King 
eopold, of Belgium, and reached the 
ongo’s estuary, August 14, 1879; 


___Leopoldville station was built in April, 


1832, Compelled by illness to return 
tor a time to Europe, he came back to 
the Kongo toward the end of the same 
year; and in August, 1884, reported 
to the King of Belgium that his mis- 
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sion was accomplished. He had per- 


formed the stupendous feat of opening 
up the Kongo basin, with its more 
than 5,000 miles of navigable waters, 


its 43,000,000 of people, its vast area, 
drained by various streams; and in 


February, 1885, the Kongo Free State 
was erected and recognized as such. 
January 20, 1887, Stanley begins a 
new chapter, and again Africa is the 
theater of his action. He departs from 


London for the relief of Emin Pasha. 


February 25th, he once more left Zan- 
zibar, and, going by the Kongo’s 
mouth, reached Leopoldville, April 
21st. A year later, April 29th, just 
fifteen years from the last day of Liv- 
ingstone’s travels, he met Emin Pasha 
at Kavalli, and December 6, 1880, 
emerged from Darkest Africa once 
more at Zanzibar. 

From that day honors were shower- 
ed thick as autumn leaves on Stanley’s 
head. The reception given him, May 
5, 1890, at Albert Hall, in London, 
when 7,000 people were present, was 
one of the most brilliant assemblages 
of all modern history. Then, on July 
12th, in the great Abbey, he led to the 
marriage altar his accomplished bride, 
Miss Dorothy Tennant; and since, in 


her jubilee year, the Queen was there, © 


Westminster has had no such gather- 
ing. Had it been a royal ceremony, 
the interest could scarcely have been 
more intense or the throng more dense. 


The long, crimson carpet broke its 


lines only over the slab which in the 
aisle bore the name of LIVINGSTONE. 
Two magnificent floral wreaths, one 


tion, and another from Mr. Stanley, 
were laid on the sides of the pros- 
trate tablet, and when the bride moved 
up the aisle she gracefully laid still 
another tribute upon the marble me- 
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morial, bearing, in flowers, the words, 
“In memoriam, DAVID LIVINGSTONE— 
H. M. STANLEY.” 

Thus in outline we have traced the 
twin story of these strangely-linked 
lives. Mr. Stanley himself said that, 
to the four months and four days that 
he spent with Livingstone in Africa 
he owed the greatest impulse of his 
later life, and especially his final at- 
titude toward Christianity. Living- 
stone thus found himself suddenly 
thrown into the society of a stranger 
and there.is no evidence that during 
all those months he ever directly con- 
versed with Stanley as to his spiritual 
interests ; ut by his character he com- 
mended the religion of his Master. 
His uncompromising loyalty to Christ, 
his unobtrusive conscientiousness, his 
unselfishness, considerateness, conse- 
cration—all this imprest Stanley as no 
words had ever done; and, when he 
parted from his new friend, he was 


constrained to admit, somewhat as 
Pilate, of a far greater, “J find no 


fault in this man?” 

From that day Mr. eral led a 
life that runs strangely in sympathy 
with that which had its spring in 


Blantyre. When Sir William Mackin- © 


non asked the pleasure of presenting 
him with some token of friendship to 
carry with him to Africa, Stanley re- 
plied, ““Give me a Bible,” and he took 
it and read it thrice through. A fter- 
ward, in Darkest Africa, constrained at 


the darkest hour humbly to confess_ 
that, without God’s help, he was hope- 


less, he says: 
“T vowed a vow in the forest soli- 


anxiety for my white and black com- 
panions, whose fate was a mystery. 
In this physical and mental distress, [ 
besought God to give me back my peo- 
ple. Nine hours later we were ex- 
ulting with a rapturous joy. In full 
view of all was the crimson flag with 
the crescent, and beneath its folds was 
the long-lost rear column.” 

And now he whose previous reserve 
upon such matters had seemed to bear 
a special seal of silence has made this, 
his latest confession: 

“Many forms of belief and curious 
ideas respecting the great mystery of : 
our being and creation have been sug- 
gested to me during my life and its 
wanderings; but after weighing each 
and attempting to understand what | 
must be unsearchable, my greatest 
comfort has been in peacefully resting — 
firm in the faith of my sires. For all 
the human glory that surrounds the 
memory of Darwin and his wise com- 
peers throughout advanced Europe, | 
would not abate a jot or tittle of my 
belief in the Supreme God and that ~ 
divine Man called His Son.” 

Space alone compels us to halt as 
we pursue this fascinating story. We 
have had space only to glance at this 
book, with its 500 pages, itself a 
greater feat than his march in Equa- 
toria. Mr. Stanley’s noble tributes to 
the heroism and success of Christian 
missions present a marked contrast to 
some modern critics who ought to have 
been in better business. We _ have 
sought to put side by side two lives 
whose unique parallelism demands a 


tudes that I would confess His aid. 
before men. Silence, as of death, was 


round about me. It was midnight; I 
was weakened by illness, had been 


prostrated by fatigue, and wan with 


sons of lasting value. 

We note one marked contrast. As 
this great successor followed the mis- 
sionary explorer, he strewed his path 
with the blood of the slain. Living- 


permanent memorial and suggests les- | 
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stone had trodden those same paths 
without even a pocket pistol for per- 
sonal protection from wild beasts; his 
creat weapon of defense was a mag- 
nanimous Love that forgave even the 
injuries it could not prevent. When 
we read years ago of the demijohns 
of strong drink which Stanley, in his 
former passage across the Dark Con- 
tinent, distributed to those sable sons 
of her soil whom he employed in build- 
ing his stations, we deplored any such 
catering to the appetite for intoxicants, 


and recalled that letter, the first writ- 
ten in English by a Kongo native, and 


addrest to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: 


“Great and Good Cluef of the Tribe 
of Christ, Greeting: 

“The humblest of your servants 
kisses the hem of your garment, and 
begs you to send to his fellow sery- 
ants more gospel and less rum. 

“In the bonds of Christ, 


Lady Stanley’s tribute to her hus- 


band will go far to correct wide-spread 


misapprelensions and misjudgments 
as to his real character and motives. 
To many, even yet, he was only at 
best “Bula Matari,’ as the natives 
called him—‘breaker of rocks.” To 


her, he was gentle, tender, unselfish, 


“winner of hearts.”’?’ And we crave a 


wide reading of this life story not only 


for its own sake as one of the fore- 


most books of our day, but for truth’s 
sake and justice’s sake, that the mists 
of prejudice and the darker clouds of 
aspersion that have obscured and 
shadowed his career may be cleared 
away, and his true position and merit 
be recognized. It is one of the sad 
but irrevocable blunders of history 
that his remains were refused a rest- 
ing-place beside the dust of him whom 
he recovered to the world’s knowl- 
edge; but we believe that in the 


greater “Westminster” of the future, 
the true Temple of Fame, he will be 


accorded a memorial which no preju- 
dice can tarnish and no malice re- 


move! 


AMONG THE LEPERS OF SIAM 


BY J. W. MC KEAN, M.D., CHENG MAI, SIAM 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


Of all the diseases that have afflicted 
human kind since history began, none 
has a more remote antiquity than lep- 
rosy, none has a wider distribution 


over the habitable globe, being found 


alike in the ice-bound regions of Si- 
beria and Kamchatka and under the 
tropic skies of India and Siam, none 
has a more dreaded: and dreadful ef- 


successfully baffled the efforts of med- 
ical science to effect a cure. | 
Altho this disease is one of great 


antiquity and has been known by 


physicians during all the ages, it is 
only within recent years that its true 
cause has been brought to light. One 
writer has remarked that, “There 1s 
hardly anything on earth or between 
earth and heaven that has not at one 
time or another been assigned as the 
cause of leprosy.”’ The influences of 
climate, of bad food and bad hygienic 


such as dried fish; the lack of salt in 
food—these and many others less 
probable have been regarded as the 
causes of the disease. | 
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It remained for Amaurer Hansen, 
in 1871, to discover its true cause; 
namely, the bacillus leprae. Since 
which time it has been most diligently 
studied by many competent observers 
in many lands, and its characteristics 
are well known. One of these is its 
remarkable similarity to the bacillus 
of tuberculosis. This bacillus leprae 
has hitherto been seen only in leprosy, 
and is found in all forms of the dis- 
ease, but has never been discovered in 
any other disease. Another very re- 
markable characteristic is that, altho 
diligent search has been made for it 
in many places, it has never been found 
outside the human body; and more re- 
markable still, it will not attack any 


other animal; so that, so far as we 


know, man is the only member of the 
animal kingdom susceptible to leprosy. 

In 1887, at Berlin, there was held 
a conference of leprologists, which 
was presided over by the noted Pro- 
fessor Virchow. The conclusions of 
this body of experts, after the lapse of 
more than twenty years, still repre- 
sents the opinion of the great majority 
of medical authorities on the subject 


leprosy. 


1. The disease is communicated by 
the bacillus Jeprac, but its conditions 
of life and methods of entering the 


human organism are unknown. Prob-— 


ably it obtains entrance through the 


mouth or mucous membrane. 


2. It is certain that mankind alone 
of all the animal kingdom is able to 
harbor this bacillus. 

3. Leprosy is contagious, but not 


4. The disease has hitherto resisted — 
all efforts of cure. 

There are two forms of manifesta- 
tion of this disease, both due, how- 
ever, to the same specific bacillus. 


One form is called the tubercular, or 
moist, or nodular form, the average 
duration of life being from nine to 
twelve years. The appearance of 
those having this form is most repul- 
sive. The second is termed the an- 
esthetic, or dry, or mutilating form. 
These patients live on an average from 
fifteen to twenty years. In most cases, 
however, the two forms of the dis- 
ease are combined in the same indi- 
vidual. 

While leprosy is incurable, it is pre- 
ventable; isolation will assuredly pre- 
vent its spread. We have a marked 
instance of the effectiveness of segre- 
gation in the history of leprosy in Eu- 
rope. At the close of the thirteenth 
century it prevailed to an alarming ex- 
tent, the Crusades and increased com- 
merce with the East contributing much 
thereto; indeed, so common was it 
during the Middle Ages, that the 
rulers and clergy of nearly all [u- 
ropean states, alarmed at its rapid ex- 
tension and terrible ravages, took 
measures to restrict what was becom- 
ing.a general calamity. Leper asylums 
were established everywhere, so that, 
being segregated in these, the leper 
was prevented from contact with 
others. “These measures, based on 


what we now know to be a correct ap- 


preciation of the contagious nature ol 
the disease, were crowned with almost 


- complete success, and leprosy prac- 


tically disappeared from [Europe with- 

in the course of the next century.” 
“In all the long procession of the 

ages there is no more truly tragic 


figure than that of the leper. Moved 
both by traditional association and by ~ 


natural horror, men have shrunk from 
him as a creature cut off from all the 


interests of humanity. His cup is ful! 


to the brim with bitterness, and in- 
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cludes in it every ingredient of sor- 
row.” 

Disease both loathsome and _life- 
long; expulsion alike from home and 
city; forfeiture of social and _ legal 
rights—all these, together with the 
consciousness that he is an outcast 
and that life holds for him no hope, 
combine to make the lot of the leper 
the very embodiment of misery and 
despair. Indeed, the very word has 
become the synonym for all that is 
foul and repulsive. 

Siam, like all Oriental lands, has 
her full quota of this unfortunate 
class. In the absence of a census, 
their number is not known, but it is 
certain to reach many _ thousands. 
During the early stages of the dis- 


his village; usually, however, living 
apart from his family. But, as the dis- 
ease progresses, the neighbors become 
concerned. Adverse public opinion 
constrains his friends to shield him no 
longer, and he is forced to take up the 
homeless, hopeless life of a wandering 


begear. 

provision for lepers, save that they are 
freed from the necessity of paying 
poll-tax. Feeble attempts at segrega- 
tion have not prevented them from 


wandering about begging in _ public 


places and in private dooryards. Ow- 
ing to stiffening and contraction of the 
muscles, loss of fingers and toes and 
other deformities of various kinds, 


they are wholly unable to earn a live- 


lihood, and their only means of sub- 
sistence is begging. To the honor of 
Siam be it said that beggary is not 
common, being confined almost en- 
tirely to the lepers. Their food is 
scant in amount, their clothing con- 
sists of rags. The normal resisting 
powers of the body being much re-- 
duced by disease, they suffer ex- 
tremely from cold. During all the 
months of the cool season, probably 
not one of these sufferers passes a 


or comfortable night. 
ease, the leper is allowed to remain in — 


Lepers also suffer extremely from 


mental depression, due not only to the 


effects of the disease, but particularly 
to the consciousness of the hopeless 
character of their malady. The con- 
stant fear that the day will soon come 
when he no longer will be able to hob- 
ble from door to door in quest of food 


The Government makes no 


and must lie down to die of starvation 
hangs over the leper like a pall of 
midnight darkness. His hut is un- 
speakably poor and mean. _ Indeed, 
most of them do not even have a hut 
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SIONARIES DISTRIBUTING CLOTHING TO THE LEPERS OF SIAM 


to call their own, sleeping in the open 
where night overtakes them. All in 
all their lot is most pitiable; cast out 
by all men, forsaken, despised and un- 


clean; hated and feared, and, accord- 


ing to Buddhist teaching, without a 
spark of merit, or hope of a better 
future. According to Buddhist be- 
lief, they are suffering for sins com- 
mitted in a previous state of existence, 
and Buddhism can not ever be expect- 
ed to offer them relief. Such relief 
must come from us who -enjoy the 
blessings of health and home and a 
Christian civilization. 

To the thousands of lepers in Siam 
no helping hand has hitherto been 


stretched out in the way of permanent 


aid, and it is now proposed to estab- 
lish an asylum for these needy suf- 

The Governor of Chiengmai has 
given a tract of land for the purposes 
of a leper asylum. His gift has been 
confirmed by royal authority in Bang- 
kok. 


This tract of land comprizes 160 
acres, being half of an island in the 
river a few miles below the city of 
Chiengmai. For many years this land 
was the playground of the Governor’s 
pet elephant. In spite of the fact that 
he was the “Good Luck” elephant of 
the Governor, he was a most wilful 
and vicious creature. He knew no 
restraint. If hungry for rice he would 


tear down the granary and help him- 


self; he even demolished the native 
houses near by to get the baskets of 
rice that he knew were there. Unable 
longer to endure such raids, the peo- 
ple fled from the island, leaving the 
elephant in possession. Upon the 


death of the elephant, we petitioned 


the Governor for the land, and it is 
now to be devoted to a better purpose. 


—_It-1s_an_ideal plot, a good proportion 


being suitable for rice-planting, while 
other portions furnish excellent gar- 
den plots and building sites. 

The object of a leper asylum is to 
provide for these outcasts a home, 
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with the comforts of good food and 
clothing, warmth and shelter, all of 
which they now lack. Such provision 
lightens their physical distress, relieves 
their mental depression, which is so 
constant a factor in their suffering, 
and brings a measure of good cheer 
into their hopeless lives. 


For more than thirty years the Mis- 


sion to Lepers in India and the East 
has been carrying on work among 
lepers in the Orient, and experience 
shows that not only do they succeed 
in relieving much suffering, but that 
-a very large proportion of these peo- 
ple, to whom the gospel could not be 
_ preached without the provisions of an 
asylum, become Christians of un- 
doubted sincerity. 

Such a work in Siam, while long 
needed, seems particularly opportune 
at present. Siam has readily, if not 
eagerly, appropriated many of the 


AMONG THE LEPERS OF SIAM 


-and put within the reach of all the 


363 
concomitants of Christianity which the 
American missionary has brought her. 
Schools, hospitals, Western medicine, 
vaccination, and the like are not only 


welcomed by the people, but are being 
fostered by the Siamese Government, 


people. It is known to all that these 
material benefits have come to Siam 
with the advent of the missionary, and 
they have very greatly commended 
Christianity to the nation. And we 
have a right to hope that once the 
practical benefits of an asylum are 
seen by the Siamese, the Government 
will take up segregation of the leper 
on its own account and Siam may yet 
be the first of Oriental nations to rid 
herself of the scourge. 

To establish a leper asylum, where 
these outcasts may find comfort of 
body and mind, will be an act of 
Christian philanthropy which will very 
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greatly enhance the favorable opinion, 
now held by prince and people alike, 
of the great value of the religion of 
Jesus; so that this project commends 
itself, not only because of the imme- 
diate relief it will give to God’s suf- 
fering children, but particularly be- 
cause it will make for the speedy com- 
ing of the Kingdom to all Siam. 

Two thousand dollars will build a 
brick cottage which will house in com- 
fort twenty leper men or twenty leper 
women. One hundred dollars will en- 
dow a room in such a cottage. 
Twenty-five dollars will provide the 


entire support of an adult leper for | 
one year. Twenty dollars will sup- 


port an untainted child for one year. 


‘And behold there came a leper be- 
seeching him and kneeling down to 


him and saying unto him, if thou wilt 


thou canst make me clean. And Jesus 
moved with compassion put forth his 
hand and touched him and saith unto 
him, I will be thou clean.” 

“For I was an hungered, and ye 


- gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye 


gave me drink: I was a stranger and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick and ye visited me: I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 


KO THAH BYU, THE KAREN APOSTLE 


BY BELLE M. BRAIN, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ko Thah Byu, the Karen evangelist 
whose pioneer work among his coun- 
trymen in Burma won for him the 
title “Karen Apostle,” was one of the 
most notable converts ever won on the 


_ mission field. Never was apostle made 
of less promising material; never did 


the grace of God effect a greater 
transformation. 
Ko Thah Byu was born about the 
vear 1778, in the little village of Oo- 
twau, four days’ journey north of 


Bassein. For a full half-century he 


spent his life in the service of the devil. 
As he himself says, he was a wicked, 
ungovernable boy, with a diabolical 
temper that proved a curse to him 


conversion he had to spend long hours 
in prayer for strength to overcome it. 

At the age of fifteen he left home 
and soon became a murderer and rob- 
ber. “How many of his fellow men 


he had murdered, either as principal 
or accessory,’ says one of the mis- 
sionaries, “he did not exactly know 


himself; more than thirty, without 


doubt, according to his own confes- 
sion.” 

The Karens were at that time a 
rude, untaught people scattered wide- | 
ly through the. jungles of Burma and 
adjacent parts of Siam, yet entirely 
distinct from the. Burmans, who de- 
spised and misused them. To escape 
from oppression, they planted their 
little villages in the most remote and 
inaccessible places, and rarely came 
among the Burmans unless compelled 
to do so. After Judson’s arrival in 


Rangoon, he occasionally noticed-par-__ 


ties of these strange, wild-looking 
men, with scant clothing, filthy bodies 


and leng, matted hair, straggling pasi 
his house. On inquiry he was told 


that they were Karens and were as 
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untamable as the wild cows of the 
mountains. 
; Tho very degraded, the Karens 
were not idolaters, their only form 


of worship consisting of the pro- 
pitiation of the nats, or evil spirits. 
They had a vague knowledge of God, 
but believed that on account of sin, 
He had withdrawn Himself from 
them. Yet they cherished a hope that 
this would not always be so. Trans- 
mitted from age to age, through un- 
written, poetic legends, were strange 
prophecies of white strangers 
would come across the sea, bringing 
to them the “words of God,” and re- 


that were almost literally fulfilled by 


led the people to welcome the mes- 
sage they brought. 

Such were Ko Thah Byu’s people. 
to whom, like John the Baptist of old, 
he became the forerunner of Christ in 
the wilderness. 

The first seeds of gospel truth seem 
to have been sown in the heart of Ko 
Thah Byu by the Rev. George H. 
tHlough, with whom, in some way, he 
came in contact in Rangoon, and for 
whom he ever cherished the deepest 
affection. In after years in Tavoy, 
the name of “Teacher Hough,” 
quently found a place in his public 
petitions. 

The next step in Ko Thah Byu’s re- 
demption was his purchase, during the 
4 first Burman war, by Ko Shway Bay, 
a a Burman convert who had become in- 
4 ‘erested in the Karens through Jud- 
——aa Finding “the poor man in 


be count of a small debt of ten or twelve 
rupees, Ko Shway Bay paid the 
ainount, and according to Burman 
iaw, became his owner. At the close 
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who 


storing them to His favor—prophecies 


the coming of the missionaries, and. 


fre-. 


bondage to a Burman master on ac- 


365 


of the war, in the spring of 1826, 
when the mission was removed from 
Rangoon to Amherst, in _ territory 
ceded to the British, Ko Shway Bay, 


REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D.D. 


Born August 9, 1788; died April 12, 1850. 
Copied from a celebrated oil-painting made in 1845 
and now in possession of the American Baptist 
Mission Society (formerly A. B. M. U.), Boston. 


with his family and Iwo Vhah Byu, ac- 
companied the Judsons thither. 

But Ko Thah Byu’s’ unfortunate 
temper rendered him a most unwel- 
come addition to the Christian home 
of his new master. So rude and pas- 
sionate was he, that in the summer of 
1827, tho he showed much interest 
in the new religion, Ko Shway Bay 
felt compelled to send him away. But 
Judson was so anxious to continue his 
instruction that he agreed to pay his 
debt if his colleagues, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade, with whom he had made his 
home since the death of Mrs. Jud- 
son, would find employment for him.—— 
As they gladly consented to this, Ko 
Thah Byu soon came to live beside 
them in the mission compound. 

Here, as elsewhere, his violent tem- 
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per caused no little trouble, but the exceedingly dark and ignorant, has begun 
missionaries were very patient, and to discern the excellence of the religion 
of Christ. 
ere long were rewarded by the in- | 
i it creased interest he took in spiritual arly the next year (1828) Ko 
things. But his progress was slow, Thah Byu showed such true signs of 
for his mind was very dark, and again saving faith in Christ that the mis- F 
and again violent outbreaks of tem- sionaries were disposed to grant his 
per cast him down and discouraged request when he asked for baptism. 


Hil | | A KAREN VILLAGE IN BURMA 


him from praying. Nevertheless he But the litthe Burman church, having | 
made progress, and on December 31, had less opportunity to witness the 
1827, after the mission had been trans- change, refused to grant him admis- 
ferred to Maulmein, Judson wrote as - sion, declaring that until he gained 
follows: complete mastery over his temper they 

, ee could not believe him a true child of 
God. Notwithstanding this rebuff, he 

ah-pyoo,* a Karen by nation, imper- 


fectly acquainted with the Burman lan- atiently bided their time, and less 
guage, and possest of very ordinary abili- than three months later was received _ 


ih ties. He has been about us several by a cordial vote of all the members. 

i | months, and we hope that his mind, tho But on the date set for his baptism, 
March 30, 1828, Ko Thah Byu was 

| | *Ko Thah Byu. Moung and Ko are Burman | 

Hii titles of respect given to men at different periods far away. The day before he had 


Ga of life, and pyoo was an early rendering of Byu. sailed for Tavoy with the Rev. George 
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Dana Boardman, who had been sent 
there to open up a new station. 
During the previous year, a Karen 
family with three orphan relatives, a 
young woman and her two little 


brothers, had made their appearance © 


in Maulmein. So _ poverty-stricken 


were they that the missionaries found 


them a place to stay and took the 
three orphans into their schools. The 
young woman was very ignorant and 
very degraded, but she made such 
rapid progress and showed such a 
teachable spirit, that Ko Thah Byu 
made her his wife. She was baptized 
in less than a year after he was 
(March 20, 1829) and became a most 
earnest Christian. 

When Mr. Boardman was asked to 
open the new station at Tavoy, he de- 


cided to take some of his Maulmein 
among 


school-boys with him, 
the two little brothers of Ko Thah 
Byu’s wife. But they refused to 
leave their sister and she was un- 
willing to let them go so far from her. 
It was therefore arranged that Ko 
should accompany Mr. 


Boardman and take them all with 
him. 


One of Mr. Boardman’s first acts, 
after reaching Tavoy, was the long- 


deferred baptism of this first Karen 
convert, which took place early in 
the morning of May 16, 1828, in a 
little pool near the city, now called 
Lake Ko Thah Byu. As this event 


marked the beginning of the wonder- 


ful work among the Karens, the date 


is a notable one in the history of mis- 
S10 | 


The change i in Ko Thah Byu was _ 


y great. He who had once ruth- 
destroyed life, now went forth 
to give life and teach men how to 
live. Tho a dull and ignorant man, 


KO THAH BYU, THE KAREN APOSTLE oe 


fifty years of age, he made remark- 
able progress in Christian knowledge 
and faith, and through the power of 


the Spirit was able to accomplish a 


very great work. It is estimated that 


GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN 
Born, February 8, 1801; died, February 11, 1831 


he won more than a thousand Karens 
to Christ. 


Immediately after his baptism ~ 


set out from Tavoy to carry the mes- 
sage of salvation to the Karen settle- 
ments in the Tenasserim valley be- 
yond the eastern mountains. But the 
rainy season had set in, and the rains 
were so heavy and the streams so 
swollen that after a few days he was 
obliged to turn back. But on the way 
he turned aside to visit a little settle- 
ment of Karens on Khat Creek, a 
short day’s journey 
Here he won his first convert, Moung 
Khway, a brother of the chief of the 
village, who accompanied him to 
Tavoy to see the White Teacher. This 
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man soon became an earnest Christian, 
with whose help almost the entire vil- 
lage was eventually won to Christ. 

In July, Ko Thah Byu was off 


again for a short tour into the jungle. 


Returning after five days, he reported 


that at Thalu the entire village had 


listened eagerly to his message. _ 
Asa result of Ko Thah Byu’s work, 
the news of the White Teacher who 
had come across the sea bringing the 
“words of God” with him was spread- 
ing far and wide through the jungles, 
and presently parties of Karens be- 
gan to arrive, some from long dis- 
tances, to see and hear for themselves. 
Among these visitors there came 
one day the chief of the village of 
Tshiekku, accompanied by a prophet 
or sorcerer, called the bDookho, who 
wore a fantastic robe and carried a 
heavy wand or cudgel. They had 


come to consult Mr. Boardman about 


a book that had been left at their 
village twelve years before by a 


traveling Mussulman who told them 


it was sacred and they must worship 
it. It had been given into the care of 
the bookho, who kept it, carefully 
wrapt in many folds of muslin, in 
a basket or case made of reeds plas- 


tered with pitch. After hearing the 


story, Mr. Boardman advised them to 
go home and bring him the book. 

In a few days they came again with 
a large party of the villagers. As 
these stood around in awed yet eager 
silence, the bookho opened the basket 
and reverently unfolding its many 
wrappings, placed in Mr. Boardman’s 


“The Book of Common Prayer and 
the Psalms,” printed in Oxford! 

“It is a good book,” said Mr. Board- 
man; “it teaches that there is a God 
in heaven whom alone we _ should 


mountains. 


[May 


worship. You have been ignorantly 


worshiping this book; that is_ not 
good.” He then read portions of the 
Psalms and talked and prayed with 
them. So great was their interest 
that the entire company stayed two 
days. | 

Toward the close of September, Ko 
Thah Byu made a second attempt to 
reach the Karens beyond the eastern 
Taking with him Moung 
Sekku, a Karen convert, as guide and 


companion, he stopt first at Tshiekku, 


the village of the sacred book, where 
he was received with joy by the peo- 
ple. They listened eagerly to his 


message, and at the close of a second 


visit made in November, ten of them 
accompanied him to Tavoy to learn 
more of Christ from the 
Teacher. 

In January, 1829, the Karens hav- 
ing begged him to visit their villages, 
Mr. Boardman decided to make his 
first tour into the jungles. To Mrs. 
Boardman, who had just recovered 
from a long and serious illness, the 
thought of being left alone in a 


heathen city with her two little chil- 


dren and none but dusky faces around 
her, while her husband braved the 
dangers of an unexplored wilderness, 


was at first almost unbearable. Yet 


she bravely let him go, and on Feb- 
ruary 5, when he started out, the wife 
of Ko Thah Byu, whose husband had 
also gone, lovingly tried to console 
her. “Weep not, mama,” she said; 
“the teacher has gone on a message 
of compassion to my poor perishing 


_hands_a worn-out, tattered They have never heard. 


of the true God, and the love of His 
Son, Jesus Christ—Christ, who died 
on the cross to save sinners. They 
know nothing of the true religion, 
mama; and when they die they can 
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not go to the golden country of the 
blessed. God will take care of the 
‘eacher; do not weep, mama.” 
Arriving on the third day at 
(shiekku, the village of the sacred 
book, from which a special invitation 


had come, Mr. Boardman was re-— 


ceived with great rejoicing. In an- 
ticipation of his coming, a large zayat 


only as an interpreter but as a 
preacher. At the end of ten days, 
during which he had traveled more 
than a hundred miles, much of it 
through a trackless wilderness infested 
by wild beasts, Mr. Boardman re- 
turned to Tavoy, more interested in 
the Karens than ever. 

From this time on they came to 


SOME NAT OR DEMON ALTARS, BURMA 


had been built, and in the evening he 
preached to an audience of thirty, Ko 
Thah Byu repeating the message to 


those who did not understand Bur- 


lian, So intense was the interest that 
many remained all night in the zayat, 
and next day a still larger audience 


At each village on the tour Mr. 


Boardman was treated with the great- 
est respect, for everywhere the way 
had been prepared by Ko Thah Byu, 
Who was an invaluable assistant, not 


Tavoy in ever increasing numbers, 
and Ko Thah Byu was untiring in his 
efforts to win them to Christ. “A 
good number of Karens are now with 
us,’ says Mr. Boardman’s journal, 
“and Ko Thah Byu spends night and 


day in reading and explaining to them 


_the words of eternal life.” 


Yet Ko Thah Byu was not content 
to remain for any great length of time 
in Tavoy. He could not rest satis- 
fied until the gospel had been preached 
to every Karen. Notwithstanding his 
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age, he declared it his purpose to visit 
the Karen settlements, not only in the 
districts of Pai and Palau, and the 
province of Mergui, but also across 
the border into Siam; and then to go 
to Bassein, his native place in Burma 


proper, near Rangoon. Through the 


blessing of God, he was able to carry 
out most of this program. 

In March, 1829, not long after his 
memorable tour with Mr. Boardman, 
he set out, accompanied by Moung 
Sekku, on the first of these long jour- 


neys, expecting to go as far as Mergui. 


But on reaching Palouk, he became 


very ill, and could not go on. But he 


sent Moung Sekku to preach in the 


villages round about, and when he 


was able to be moved, chose a zigzag 
path home, in order to reach as many 
villages as possible. Tho in some re- 


“spects disappointing, the tour was not 


without fruit, for wherever Ko Thah 
Byu went, he won souls. Even the 
man at whose house he lay ill at Pa- 
louk eventually became a true Chris- 
tian. 


preached the gospel to many who 


In December of the same year, after 
months of busy work in many places, 
Ko Thah Byu started across the great 
mountains to preach to the Karens in 
Siam. He had recently met some 
from that country who pleaded with 
him to come over and help them, and 
he felt it his duty to go. On the day 
of his departure, Boardman wrote: 


- Having solemnly commended the Ka- 
rens, and especially Ko Thah Byu, to the 
divine blessing, we sent him on his jour- F 
ney this morning. I gave him an affec- 2 
tionate letter of introduction, written in 
both Burman and English, to the people 
and the “powers that be.” 


On reaching the Siamese border, 
however, the authorities refused to 
allow him to enter, on account of his 
being an “elder.” But Moung Sekku 
was permitted to go on, and he 


were ready to listen. 

In the spring of 1830, Ko Thah 
Byu went to Maulmein with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boardman, both of whom were’ ff 
seriously ill, There he rendered 
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valuable service in the work of the 
mission and in preaching to the 
Karens in the neighboring jungle. At 
the end of November Ko Thah Byu 
set out to spread the news of 
the home-coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boardman. Everywhere the news 
was hailed with great joy, for the 
I\arens had feared they might never 
see the beloved White Teacher again. 
At once they began flocking into the 


city, with hands full of gifts, and when 


Ko Thah Byu returned, at the end of 
two weeks, he brought forty more 
with him, many of whom wished to 
be baptized. 

Less than two months later the be- 
loved Boardman passed away, dying 


in the wilderness, whither he had 


gone, borne on a cot, to fulfil a promise 


_made some months before, to meet the 


who had providentially arrived from 
America ten days before. 
Early in 1832, when Mr. Mason 


made his first tour of exploration 


through the province, he took Ko 


-Thah Byu with him. Stopping at noon 


on the first day out at an old walled 
Burman town which had the most 
famous idol in the province of Tavoy, 


-.-Mr. Mason left Ko Thah Byu to rest 


in one of the zayats while he went to 
the villages roundabout. Expecting 
to find the old man asleep on his re- 
turn, he was amazed to Snd him ad- 
dressing a crowd of Burmans who 
were held spellbound by the strange 
power of his flashing eyes. 

“The first sentence I heard on com- 
ing up,” says Mr. Mason, was “ ‘Your 


god was a black kulw’ [foreigner]. 


The words were uttered with such a 


disciples and baptize the new converts. 


Tho unable to do more than whisper 
a few words of counsel, he had wit- 
nessed with joy the immersion of the 
candidates by the Rev. Francis Mason, 


peculiar expression of countenance 
that a dozen years have not effaced it 
from my memory. It has been said 
by one of the brethren, ‘If ever a man 
hated idolatry, Ko Thah Byu did.” 
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Were I able to throw on canvass Ko 
Thah Byu’s countenance at that mo- 
ment, every one that looked on it 
would say, ‘If ever a man _ hated 
idolatry, Ko Thah Byu did.’”’ 

On reaching the eastern settlements, 
where great changes had _ been 
wrought, almost entirely through Ko 
Thah Byu’s labors, the Karen Chris- 
tians came forth in troops to welcome 
them. After journeying for nearly a 
month among unconverted heathen, 
the contrast presented by these Karen 
converts and their neat, well-ordered 
homes, was so overwhelmingly great 
that Mr. Mason wrote as follows: 


ery no longer the horrors of heathen- 
ism, but the blessings of missions; I date 
no longer from a heathen land. Heathen- 
ism has fled these banks. I eat the rice, 
the yams, the fruit, cultivated by Chris- 
tian hands; look on the fields of Chris- 
tians, and see no dwellings but those in- 
habited by Christian families. I am seated 
in the midst of a Christian village, sur- 
rounded by a people that love as Chris- 
tians, converse as Christians, act like 
Christians, and look like Christians. 
Surely a voyage around the globe would 
be amply repaid by a Sabbath spent in 
this valley. 

But great as was Ko Thah Byu's 
work, it soon became apparent that in 
communities such as this, his useful- 
ness was largely at an end. He was 
an ignorant man, and his opportu- 
nities for study had been so limited 
that many of the Karen Christians, 
especially the younger ones, soon came 
to know more than he, making his 
ministrations less and less acceptable 


to them. 


passed, and in this work God contin- 
ued to bless him, giving him hundreds 
of souls for his hire. Preaching 
Christ had become the ruling passion 
of his life, and he was never so happy 


— 


as when preaching to those who would 
listen to him for hours. “In seasons 


of special interest,’ says one of the 


missionaries, “he not only continued 
his speech like Paul, until midnight, 


but not infrequently till break of day.” 


As an illustration of his love for 
preaching, it is related that once, when 
in great danger, while out in a boat 
at Maulmein, he showed no fear of 
death, but merely exclaimed \“T shall 
be drowned and never more \preach 
the word of God to the Karens!”’ 

To those who ask how such an ig- 
norant man could preach with such 
power, the answer is ready—his 
strength lay in prayer. One who 
knew him says: _ 


It was his practise to read and pray 
aloud constantly, tho in a low tone of 
voice. I have known him to spend whole 
days in this way. After evening worship 


he would commence again, and continue 


until nine, ten and even eleven o'clock, 
when he would retire, but not to spend 
the whole night in sleep. When I knew 
him, he used seldom to spend a night 
without praying three times, or at least 
as often as he awoke; and I have heard 


it ‘said that he has occasionally spent 


whole nights in prayer to God. 


Early in 1833, Ko Thah Byu re- 
moved from Tavoy to Maulmein, 


where he at once began work among 


the Karens in the jungles. But after 
a few months he went with the Rev. 
Cephas Bennett to Rangoon, where, 


among the Karens of SBassein, to. 
whom as yet no one had carried tlie 


gospel, he was permitted to do a work 
fully as great as that at Tavoy. 


— Two days after his ar rival in Ra iat 
goon, in April, 1833, leaving his wiie 


and child in the care of the Bennetts. 
he set out for the jungles. In May he 
was back again, having visited seven 
villages and distributed 150 tracts. 
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At first the Karens were somewhat 


unwilling to listen to him, being 
afraid of the Burman Government, but 
by and by he had succeeded in win- 
ning their interest. 
When the rainy season came on, 
making touring impracticable, Ko 


~Thah Byu opened a little school in a 


village of the Maubee district where 
his brother was governor, and some 
of the people were anxious to learn 
how to read. Here he spent most of 
the summer faithfully sowing the seed. 

Meanwhile, as a result of his work, 


the Karens began to come to Rangoon 


to see the White Teacher, by ones and 
twos at first, but presently in such 
overwhelming numbers that, under 
date of October 28, 1833, Mr. Bennett 
wrote to Judson at Maulmein as fol- 
lows: 


We are in distress and send to you. 


for relief. For the last few days our 
house and the small house of Ko Thah 
Byu have been thronged. As Ko Thah 
Byu has been unable to go out as soon 
as he had intended, in consequence of 
his wife’s illness, the Karens are throng- 
ing us—men, women and children, all 


anxiously inquiring about the religion of 


Jesus. They are all anxious for schools 


and offer to build zayats for preaching if 


some one will come to them. Thiere are 
very many who already keep the Lord’s day, 
and endeavor to instruct one another. 
They daily read our tracts, and all get 
together in their families, and sing and 
pray to the God who rules in heaven. 
What shall we do? Ko Thah Byu is 
only one among a thousand. He can not 
preach the Gospel and teach these peo- 
ple to “read in their own language” the 
precious truths of God’s word at. the 
Same time. Can you send us any 


—assi-tanee?_Tf so, do; for Christ and His 


cause require it. I hope Ko Thah Byu 
will soon be able to go out and do some- 
thing; but he can not do all alone. 


Before long the seed sown began to 
Produce a great harvest. On Novem- 
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ber 10, scarcely six months after Ko 
Thah Byu’s advent among them, the 
first four Karens from the new field 
were baptized. After that the num- 
ber of converts steadily increased, and 


the villages in the wilderness began 


to take on a new appearance. 

Presently a time of sore persecu- 
tion came on. The Burman Govern- 
ment, becoming alarmed at so many 
Karens embracing a foreign religion, 
tried to stop it by fines and imprison- 
ment and other forms of oppression. 
But the work did not stop. Notwith- 
standing their sufferings, the Karens 
proved true, and in 1836, when 
Messrs. Vinton, Abbott and Howard 
made a trip up the Irawady, they 
found in the Maubee district, where the 
persecution had been most severe, a 
large number of Karens who had long 
been waiting for baptism. Of the 173 
baptized at this time, nearly all testi- 
fied that they had first heard the gos- 
pel from Ko Thah Byu. 

Soon after the persecution began, 
Ko Thah Byu, in response to the 
pleadings of his friends, fled to Pegu, 
taking some of the disciples with him. 


~Here, among the 2,000 Karens of the 


province, he found a new field of 
work. After remaining for some time, 
wandering from village to village, he 
went to Maulmein at the beginning of 
1837. After a few months here, he 


went with Mr. Abbott once more to 


Rangoon, 

On his arrival in April, the old man 
went at once into the jungles, where 
he spent the next six months among 


of - 


Maubee. Being now nearly blind and 
greatly afflicted with rheumatism, he 
was no longer able to engage in 
itinerating work. But the Maubee vil- 
lages were close together and connect- 
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ed by good foads, so that, by making 
a long stay at each, he was able to 
visit them all. In November, his 
health becoming more feeble, he re- 
turned to Maulmein. 

In February, 1840, when Mr. Ab- 
bott left Maulmein to open a new sta- 


tion at Sandoway in the province 


of Arracan, he took Ko Thah 
Byu and_ his 
stationing them at a little Karen 
village not far from the city. Here, 


just as the old man was beginning to 


reap the first fruits of his labors in 


Arracan, God called him home. His 
sufferings from rheumatism had 
erown so great that at times he was 
unable to walk, or even to rise, and a 
violent cold, settling on his lungs, 


‘made him so ill that he knew death 


was near. 
As he exprest a wish to die near 
the missionary, Mr. Abbott sent a boat 


and had him brought in to the city. 


His sufferings were very great during 


family with him, 


[ May 


his illness, and at times his old tem- 
per tried to return, yet he was very 


submissive, and perfectly willing to 


die. “He had no fears,” says Mr. Ab- 
bott; ““as it pleases God’ seemed to 
be the frame of his spirit. To the 
last he had not an anxious thought as 


to his destiny; his usual reply to my 


questions on the subject was, ‘Teacher, 
God will preserve me.’ ”’ 

On September 9, 1840, he passed 
away, a good and faithful servant of 


God, whose memory is cherished, not 


only in Burma, but wherever his story 
is known. 
last resting-place; but in 1878, fifty 
years after his baptism and one hun- 


dred years after his birth, the jubilee 
of the Karen Mission was celebrated 
in Bassein by the dedication of Ko . 


Thah Byu Memorial Hall, a beautiful 
building paid for by the Bassein 
Karens and set apart for ‘the use of 
the Bassein Sgaw Karen Normal and 
Industrial Institute. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN TURKEY 


BY REV. CHARLES T. RIGGS, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 


government and uni- 


versal contentment are by no means 


synonymous in the Ottoman Empire. 
Some people are by nature such 
inveterate grumblers that nothing 


satisfies them. With others, in this 


empire, liberty of speech means liberty 
to grumble and criticize. But one can 
not deny that there is still plenty of 


_ cause for discontent, even after nearly 


two years of constitutional freedom. 
The Parliament, now in its second 
session, is indeed more manageable 
than the premature creation of 1876; 
but, after all, what has it done? The 
local dailies teem with just complaints 


of its inefficiency and of the time 
wasted by it on useless details. True, 


its sessions were sadly broken into by 
the disastrous fire that destroyed the 


splendid home of  Parliament— 


Cheragan Palace—and that necessi- 


tated their moving from pillar to post 
for many weeks. But one must also 
remember that the Deputies of tie 
“Present chamber are those elected by 


iis what sort of men ren were 
electing, and for what sort of dutics, 
but who even knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the ballot and were voting ior 
the first time in their lives. Small 
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wonder, then, that among these 
Deputies there are many whose 


records will never enable them to sit 
again. One thing they appear to have 
learned well, and that is the value of 
red tape. Legislation that ought to 


have been passed months ago is still. 


referred to one committee or office 


after another, while the country waits. 


tence. 


Concessions and franchises are ap- 
plied for and neither granted nor re- 
fused. And much-needed reforms are 
much further along in the nenapeyets 
than in Parliament. 

But it is not merely in the Chamber 
of Deputies that things are not what 
they should be. The courts of justice 
are still far from perfect. There 1s 
great dissatisfaction, and rightly so, 
with the court martial at Adana, 
charged with investigating the mas- 
sacre of last April. There are several 
cases where Armenians have been 
sentenced heavily for minor offenses, 
while Turks guilty of murder or 
pillage have had a merely nominal sen- 
And several high officials, some 
of them at the capital, while openly 
charged with being criminally im- 


plicated in the massacre, are allowed - 
freedom and even public office, 


Liberty 
As for religious freedom, the con- 


stitution says explicitly that the State 


Teligion is Islam; and while it guaran- 


tees the free practise of all other re- 
ligions, and theoretically does not in- 
tericre with any one’s personal con- 
victions, yet it is as dangerous for a 


Moslem to become an avowed Chris- 


his right to do so is denied in high 
quarters. If there were actual liberty 
to turn Christian, we doubt not there 
woud be many that would do so. But 
it still involves the risk of life as well 
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as of property. Two Moslem teach- 
ers, who last year became Christians, 
had to flee to Bulgaria for their lives; 


and even there they found themselves 


in imminent danger, and have fled to 
Germany. Moslem fanaticism is far 
trom being destroyed. 

It is easy to be a pessimist. Nota 
single mile of railroad has been built 
under the new régime. Not a tele- 
phone line is yet in use by the public 
in the whole empire. The public roads 


are still in large degree impassable for 


wagons in winter. The postal service 
has not been so improved as to show 
any prospect of making unnecessary 
the foreign post-offices that have for 
many years been examples of efficiency 
in the empire. The customs tax of 
eight per cent. has been raised to 
eleven per cent., and the effort is now 
being made to raise it to fifteen per 
cent. And more significant still, there 
are grave rumors of dissension within 


the Party of Union and Progress, and 


of dissatisfaction with the new Sultan 
and a wish to remove him and put the 
heir presumptive on the throne. And 
the cabinet is known to be in 1immi- 
nent danger of a fall. 

But all is not black, by any means. 
What has been done is by no means 
a slight accomplishment. First of all, 
freedom of speech and of the press 1s 
a fact. True, a paper may be sup- 


prest for articles adjudged subversive — 


of the public good; but we sometimes 
wish there were at least that measure 
of censorship in America. People are 


allowed to think aloud, and are waking 


up_to_that privilege. _ 
incentive to legislators to know that 
there is a thinking and reading con- 
stituency back of them. Then again, 
the abominable system of espionage, 
of Abd-ul-Hamid’s reign, is gone. 
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Even under martial law, such as has 
been in force in the capital for nearly 
a year, men do not suspect their own 
neighbors and brothers and sons of be- 
traying them to the Government. One 
can hold his head up now and be a 
man, not a cringing, cowering slave. 
And the finances of the country are in 
better shape than ever before. The 
receipts for December, 1909, exceeded 
those of December, 1908, by nearly 
twenty per cent. Under the able advice 


of M. Laurent, the French financial 


expert, taxes are being collected more 
justly, and are reaching the Govern- 
ment better, for leakages have been 
stopt. The imperial purse is regulated 
by law, and the salaries of the higher 
officials are regularly paid, and no 


longer have to be eked out by bribes. 
And the enormous drain of maintain- © 


ing the incredible army of spies, under 


the old régime, is no longer a tax on 


the resources of the country. 
Moreover, the army was never in 
better discipline than now. The events 
of last April proved that the Mace- 
donian troops were under admirable 
control. And the war-clouds which 
have hung low over the Greek and 


Bulgarian horizons, tho they seem— 


now to be disappearing without a 
storm under the genial influences of 
spring, have yet served as an in- 
centive to great activity in the army, 


which is in excellent shape. A very 


moderate element of non-Moslem 
blood is now being infused into the 
army, in the enlisting of Jewish, Greek, 


__...Armenian and _ Bulgarian soldiers; 
and while this introduces all sorts of — 


practical problems as well, which are 
hard to solve, it gives a new incentive 
to more and better drilling as well. 
For the first time since the battle of 
Navarino, 1827, Turkey has a navy 


| 


[May 


to-day that is really creditable. Great 
praise is due to Admiral Sir Ernest 
Gamble, of the British navy, who has 
reorganized and rejuvenated the Otto- 
man navy. Some sixty-five old hulks 
of varying degrees of rottenness have 
been sold for old junk; and the really 
available ships of war have made a 
cruise in the A°gean Sea, indulging in 
maneuvers which have made the ma- 
rines feel that they were not merely a 
joke. Admiral Gamble Pasha has been | 
compelled by ill-health to retire, but the 
navy has begun to feel itself a power. 
In the recent acute phase of the 
Cretan difficulty, the Ottoman Gov- 


‘ernment won golden opinions abroad 


by its self-control under very great 


provocation. The island has been for 


a dozen years under a joint European 
protectorate, as an integral part of the 
Ottoman Empire. But the Cretan 
Assembly declared the island united 
to Greece; they took the oath of al- 
legiance to King George of Greece; 
they surcharged their stamps 
‘Greece’; and the Greeks were many 
of them for welcoming the upstart. 
island with open arms. Instead, how- 
ever, of sending their fleet over from 
Smyrna to Crete, and forcing tlie 
issue, the Turks left the matter in the 
hands of the European powers, and 
controlled remarkably well their hot- 


heads and their newspapers at home; | 


till now the danger seems to have 
blown over. 

In our missionary work, two results 
have already been seen connected with 
the new liberty in the land. One is_ | 
in the increasing readiness—of the 
evangelical churches to assume entire | 
self-support. Three such churches in 
Constantinople have, since the consti- 
tution went in force, accepted willing- 
ly reductions in the amount of aid 
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given them from abroad, and all three 
are aiming at speedy self-support. The 
other result is in increased con- 
tact with the Moslems. Into our 
schools they are now coming in in- 
creasing numbers. Not a few are at- 
tenling the regular preaching services 
in various places and a large number 
ask for opportunities of private con- 
ference with missionaries and Arme- 
nian pastors. There are practically no 
obstacles to social contact with the 
Moslems. Joint meetings of Moslems 
and Christians for the purpose of dis- 


cussing ethical and religious themes 


are becoming more frequent. One 
such was held last week, at which a 
Turkish M. P. and an Armenian evan- 
gelical pastor joined in combating the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, be- 
fore a large audience. A few weeks 
ago the Moslem editors of a Turkish 
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Himself looks down on us, and H 


weekly paper for young men applied 
to the editor of an evangelical weekly 
to furnish them with a series of 
articles that they might publish in 


their paper. They were willing to ac- 


cept anything in the moral or ethical 
line which did not directly attack 
Islam or preach Christianity. It is 
a new thing for Turks to apply to 
Armenians for instruction! 

With such facts as the above to en- 
courage us, surely he has very little 
faith who can be a pessimist. There 
are clouds about us; but the Sun is 
above, and will scatter them like the 
morning fog. And if to-day we can 
not see far ahead of us, we can still 
look up. And around us there is an 
increasing number of others who are. 
also looking up. And the Master, 
S 


smile is worth all the rest. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE TURKISH REVOLUTION * 


BY J. J. COOKSEY 


A missionary among Moslems 


The secular press of Britain has 
largely regarded it as a political re- 
forin movement, nothing more; a few 
writers, as well as some of the most 
important French organs, have per- 
ceived that, by the very constitution 
of a Mohammedan state, no move- 
ment of such a radical character was 
possible without carrying with it a 
profound religious significance and 
practical change in its outlook and 
policy; the purpose of this article is 
to make this fact clear. 

Let it be laid down firstly that 
Islari:. like Judaism, divides men into 


_two asses, with a’ distinction sharp 
and ‘revocable; that of Believers and 


ones and 


dark sed ones, Religion, much more 
than ‘ace, in both cases, is the great 
divi’er. It is laid down most clearly 


ondensed from the North African. 


in the Koran and its commentaries, 


-and enforced by reiterated injunction, 
-that friendship with Christians and 


Jews is forbidden, and that their coun- 
sel, opinion, and ways are to be avoid- 
ed and rejected. 

Hence the fanatical hatred and 
cleavage between Europe and_ the 
Moslem Fast for the past twelve cen- 
turies. The chief nation holding this 
belief is Turkey; chief not because 
having the largest Moslem population, 
but because its Sultan is, more or less, 
the acknowledged Caliph of the Mos- 


lem world; that is, deputy upon earth 


for God, and Mohammed his apostle.. 
The office is more religious than sec- 
ular, and is comparable to the Papacy 
in its status and world-wide influence. 
Hence the fanatical hatred and cleav-— 
age between Europe and the Moslem 
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East for the past twelve centuries. 
With these facts before us, we may 
gage the tremendous significance of 
the movement we have witnessed, 
when the heads of the nation turned 
to the West and said, “Teach us, we 
are ignorant; lead us, we are astray.”’ 
Young Turkey sought the dynamic of 
regeneration in the schools of Europe 
and found it; found it in those high 
principles of Justice, Responsibility 
and Liberty which are the bases of 
European civilization and the pillars 
of the gospel. 

Were ever revolutionaries so revo- 
lutionary as these men of Turkey? 
The word has at last received its full 
significance. The main principles of 
Mohammedan rule, based upon the 
teaching of the Koran and the Sunna, 
are irresponsibility in the ruler, denial 


of liberty to the subject, and an ar- | 


bitrary conception of justice, based 
upon caprice more than equity. These 


three principles applied to the modern > 


theocracy denominate the relations 
subsisting between God and man, and 
man and his fellow who is subject to 
him; they account for the fatalism, sin- 
blindness and moral turpitude of the 
East, and also for the monstrosities of 
governmental rule which ended in the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid. 

The momentous changes were crys- 
tallized by the formation of a represen- 
tative government upon European 
lines; and to give this legal sanction, 
it was necessary to procure a Fatwah 
from the Sheik El Islam, the spiri- 
tual head of the priesthood. This is a 
pronouncement based upon the teach- 


ing of the Koran and the Sunna, ad- 


mitting or excludmg any proposed 
measure involving change. A study 
of the terms of the Fatwah would, I 
doubt not, convince those who are in- 


clined to regard this revolution as the 
—natural evolution of Islam to meet 


modern needs, that the facts are ex- 
actly opposite; only one or two ex- 
tracts have reached me. One of its 
principal points, however, was a re- 
puted utterance by Mohammed, to the 
effect that, “It is good for a man to 
take counsel with his neighbor.” 


The priestly revolt which followed 
was to be expected; the countermove 
which for a time restored supreme 
power to their patron was solely the 
work of the priests, and was originat- 
ed and executed upon the ground that 
the innovation was contrary in every 
sense to the teaching of Islam; with- 
out doubt they were correct, as also 


were the priestly party who hindered © 


for so long, upon the same grounds, 


the struggles of Persia for similar 


liberty. 


Precious fruits have already been , 


reaped in variety; more will surely 
follow. Worthy citizenship, not an 
iron creed, must continue to be the 
basis of civic life and preferment. In 
some directions there may appear in- 
dications that the privileges of Eu- 
ropeans will be curtailed; yet in the 
main, and in permanent fact, the new 
order can make for nothing but in- 
creased opportunity for extending the 
borders of the Everlasting Kingdom. 

This movement is significant for 


the whole Moslem world; all will be 


affected by it. I am writing this. at 
Susa, a city in southern Tunisia. 


During the past few weeks intelligent 


natives have, upon their own initiative, 
discust the question with me; they 
clearly see that in principle and fact 
Islam is being forced into a new path 
which will conduct it eventually to 
dissolution. 

The time has fully come for a 
worthy effort by the Church of God 
in Moslem lands. The hand of Prov- 
idence has been unmistakably shown; 
throughout the Turkish Empire, de- 
velopment and enterprise should be 
the watchword; and here also in North 
Africa, in the important lands of 
Tunisia, Algeria, Tripoli and Mo- 
rocco, once the scene of gospel 
triumph, and the home of some of the 
noblest sons of the Church of God, 
we may witness great things when the 
unsupported hands of isolated mis- 
sionaries are joined in spiritual com- 
pact and material support, with a 
strong home organization, pledged to 
the utmost of spiritual faith and en- 
terprise. 
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EDITORIALS 


THOSE THAT STAY BY THE STUFF 


Among other circumstances having 
in Holy Scripture a conspicuous 

rominence, manifestly meant for em- 
phasis, is the following: 


As his part is that goeth down to the 
battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by 
the stuff: they shall part alike. And it was 
so from that day forward, that he made 
it a statue and an ordinance for Israel unto 
this day. —I Samuel, xxx, 24: 25. 

Compare Numbers xxx1, 11-27, Joshua 
xxii, 8 


Unexpected spoils, tempting cupid- 
ity, proved a pretext for a _ serious 


quarrel, the selfishness and sordidness 


of the “children of Belial” claiming it 
all for those who had actually fought 
in the battle. But David justly de- 
creed that the two hundred warriors 
whose strength had been overtaxed, 
and whose faintness compelled them 
to tarry at the brook, Besor, should 
share the booty equally with those who 
had gone to the front. And the no- 
ticeable thing is that for all coming 
time he thus established a precedent, 
and the principle he then adopted be- 
came “a statute and an ordinance for 
Israel” from that day. 

This fixt decree has a_ universal 
bearing, and affects the whole work 
of the church universal at home and 
abroad. There is a pathetic legend 
that when the church of St. Sophia 
was building at Constantinople, in 325 


A.D., a poor bedridden woman who, 


‘ from her window saw the oxen slip- 
ping back on the rough roadway as 
they toiled up the hill dragging the 
heavy stones for the structure and 
tearing their hoofs, she had the straw 
from her own pallet scattered on the 
roadway to help these struggling 
beasts of burden; and that, when the 
dedication. came, the name. 
this obscure “Maria” was found en- 
graven by unknown hands its 
portai. In all God's work those who 
are kept at home, and tarry by the 
stuff; who by prayer, almsgiving, 
heart- ‘yearning, are helping others to 


know the facts, to go and to plead, 
and to give, shall have equal share 
in the final results and reward. We 
know a hopelessly invalid woman in 
Manchester, England, whose heart is 
in China and has been for many years, 
but whose body is unequal to the trial 
of voyage and service; yet her serene 
peace, sacred enthusiasm, unceasing 
prayer, systematic giving, have stim- 
ulated many another to read and give 
and pray and go. Manifestly, all are 
not called to the front ; otherwise there 
could be no line of communication 
kept up between the church at home 


and the host abroad—and whence 


would come the supply wagons with 


their sacred freight of Bibles and 


tracts, money and what is far more 
precious, the invisible contributions of 
love and community of interest! Truly 


the one essential thing is “let every 


one in that calling wherein he is 
found, therein abide with God.” The 
secret of all cooperation lies not in the 
sphere of action or kind of activity, 
but in the spirit of service. God alone 
knows where each may be of most use 
and He distributes to each severally 
as He will. One may be in China un- 
called and unblest; another may be in 
America, yearning after China, but 
recognized and rewarded as if there 


‘actively engaged. What a wonderful 


God we are serving, to whom “if there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted, 
not according to what one hath sp 
but according to what he hath”; 

that in His eyes every man has io 
formed that which in his heart he has 
truly purposed—the achievement being 
measured not by what is done but by 
what is willed. He sets our limita- 
tions of time, money, health, and 
providential hindrances. But there is 
one thing He never limits, and that is 
_the honest, earnest purpose. That He 


permits to be as gigantic as the love — 


of the heart will have it, and He re- 
wards a great desire and determina- 
tion even tho fleshly conditions and 
worldly restrictions prevent its exe- 
cution. 
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EXPENSES AND RESULTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD (See Statistical 
Tables ) 


Some interesting facts will be dis- 


covered by a careful study of the ac- 


companying table. Notwithstanding 
the incompleteness, inaccuracy and 
lack of uniformity in statistical tables, 
approximations to truth and fact are 


who will carefully examine the ac- 
companying table will find much food 
for both reflection and instruction. 
Here the largest contributions to 
foreign missions are found to be from 
the Methodists, North; the Baptists, 
North; the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists; but the largest average 
| gift per member is in one of the 


terians, who contribute $2.56, which is 
_ more than double most of the other 

denominations. There are but two ex- 

ceptions and both these the smaller de- 
nominations. 
ia) The largest number of ordained 
‘a ministers abroad is found in the 
mot Methodist, Congregational, Baptist 
er and Presbyterian bodies ; but when the 
comparison is instituted between the 
home body and the foreign body of 


ordained workers, we find “the United 


Presbyterians have about one-eighth 
as many abroad as at home, and the 
Congregationalists nearly reach this 
proportion, but the Baptists, North, 
have but one-fourteenth, the Presby- 
terians one-seventeenth, etc. 

As to gains in communicants, sim- 
ilar instructive comparisons are sug- 
gested. The largest average gain per 
minister at home is among the Ger- 
man Evangelical body, 10.3; next 
among the Methodists, South, 6.9; the 
largest average gain abroad is that of 

the United Brethren, which reaches 
figure Of 41.7; the next high- 


being the Presbyterians, North, 


25.7, and the United Presbyterians, 
23.6; and the smallest, that of the 
Lutheran General Council, QI. 

Upon these figures we make no 
comment. We simply call attention to 


them, if possibly they suggest any 
wholesome lessons as to the com- 
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possible through them, and any one | 


i smallest bodies, the United Presby- | 


They have set a mark for 1,000,000 
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parative activity and benevolence of 
the various ecclesiastical bodies, and 
the disproportion between the home 
and foreign laborers. Possibly these 
comparative results may show how in | 
some cases a more equitable distribu- 
tion both of men and money might be 
made were there a quickened sense of 
responsibility. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
missionary societies with the largest 
average gain in communicants have 
also high average gifts per member. 
Almost uniformly the societies that 
contribute the most to missionary work 
support the largest number of mis- 
sionaries and receive the largest num- 
ber of converts. The smaller societies 


generally cost more to maintain and 


yield less visible fruit. 

But the most noticeable feature of 
this comparative study is that almost 
invariably the number of converts to 
every ordained minister are from two 
to ten times as great in foreign lands 
as at home. Surely it is not waste of 
men and money to obey the Lord’s 
great command to disciple the na- 
tions. 


THE EXAMPLE OF KOREA 
MISSIONARIES 


The missionaries in Korea have set 
a noble example of faith and works. 


converts to Christ this year and the 
native Christians are entering into the 
campaign in earnest. The faithful | 
missionaries and their native band of 
workers do not make the mistake of | 
depending on mere enthusiasm, or 
advertisement, or numbers, or money, 
or human agency. They depend on | 
the Spirit of God first to stir their 
own hearts and purify and empower | 
their own lives, then to stir the church | 
at home to renewed prayer and st‘p- 
port, and finally to act on the hearts | 
of the heathen men and women in the —--— 
field. The revival movements h: ve 
already shown that machinery and ot- | 
ganization are not always needed to ' 
produce results and that nothing is 00 } 
hard for God. 

What might not be accomplishec if 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1909. 


A Comparison of Home and Foreign Work of the Protestant Denominations 


* The Moravian headquarters are in Germany and we have not the separate statistics for America. 


Ordained Ministers | ) Gain in Communicants Average Gatn Per Minister 
© & 2: 2% 2 | 
= 
1,176,380 $1,151,354 $0.91 8,095 578 17,134 8,065 14. 
2,139,080 460,798 .21 13,655 193 56,106 | 2,905 15. 
1,874,261 23,537 01 12,602 99 300 | 3. 
LE ES 732,500 947,163 1.02 6,026 433 13,305 5,914 | Zsa 13.7 
1,273,097 450,106 .04 6,460 232 1,368 2,537 decrease 10.9 
106,957 30,474 991 31 1,224 111 | 3.6 
Society of Friends (Orthodox)............ 96,005 82,000 85 1,341 44 1,074 360 8 8.2 
Lutheran General Synod................. 284,805 85,300 .30 1,320 fo 3,827 218 | 2 12.3 
NN 452,818 34,167 .08 1,487 11 5,700 1,000 | 3.8 9.1 
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cc 1,780,778 831,998 .46 7,207 191 50,164 2,430 6.9 12.7 
452,126 15,480 .04 6,353 16 214 oa 13.4 
188,122 24,630 1,348 12 2,586 210 decrease 
1,311,828 1,487,160 lie 8,916 562 33,569 14,409 3.8 25.7 
269,733 412,156 1.53 1,625 97 2,219 22.8 
III EE 132,925 340,935 2.56 995 121 3,361 2,860 3.4 23.6 
912,123 708,928 222 25,700 1,643 4.9 7.4 
EEE 116,174 205,373 1.76 727 72 965 308 decrease 4.3 
293,836 95,000 1,230 4,508 87 3.7 2.8 
285,019 100,459 35 1,874 40 | 1,671 2.8 41.7 
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missionaries all over the world would 
“unite in such a campaign of faith and 
yvorks, in each land uniting in prayer 
and calling on the Church at home 
and the native converts to unite in 
oraying and working to increase the 
membership tenfold in the next year. 
it is possible if it is God’s will, and we 
are not sure that such an “7/” is not 
born of unbelief and carnality. He 
may be waiting only for His Church to 
be ready to sacrifice and serve with 
sufficient zeal to make such a world- 
wide movement effective. God 1s 
ready when His people are ready. He 
is still moved with compassion for the 
shepherdless multitudes; He still calls 
on us to pray, to give, and to go. The 
promise of answer to the united 
prayer of a united church has not been 
abrogated (Matthew 18:19). With 
earnest, heartfelt prayer and _ conse- 
crated personal work the numbers in 
the Christian Church might be doubled 
this year and the power of the Church 
might be increased tenfold. 

Rev. W. H. Forsyth of Korea sug- 
gests that Christians throughout the 
world unite in a campaign 


(1) To put the word of God in 


every household in the world (Isaiah 
55: 

(2) lor a world- wide prayer circle 
for Christian missions ( Matt. 9: 35-38, 
and 18, 19, 20). 

(3) For a world-wide campaign of 
personal work (Matthew 22:9, and 
28: 16-20). 

Why not? “Where is your faith r 
“Be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 


IS THERE A NEW METHOD IN 
MISSIONS? 


The Outlook, in referring to the 
‘.aymen’s Movement, says that the 
‘ew method of missions is that of 
‘ivilizing the heathen rather than 
saving their souls; and an article in 


~Weeklyruns~somewhat— 


siong the same lines, affirming that 
Sestag people and civilization tend 
.” save souls.” The missionary effort 


> now directed largely to establishing 
sche hospitals, etc., the practical 
civilization aims at and accomplishes. 


No doubt there is a large humanitarian 
element in the modern missionary 
method, but it is not the deepest basis 
of the work or the best fruit of the 
labor. Every true missionary seeks 
first of all to save man for this world 
and the next by presenting Christ as 
a Savior from sin and its conse- 
quences and as a leader into a larger, 
better life. Beyond this basis the mis- 
sionary seeks to build up_ schools, 
operate hospitals and use every other 
means for man’s lifting. We know 
of no thorough, successful mission the 
prime object of which is not to con- 
vert men and women from sin to God, 
from failure to victory, and to or- 
ganize a church of converts. To 
evangelize is the true watchword of the 
followers and servants of Christ. Or- 
ganization and amelioration are both 
subordinate and subsequent. We be- 
lieve that missionary work will never 
be truly and permanently successful 
if this order is reversed. If civiliza- 
tion, the fruit of Christianity is sought 
before the roots have been planted and 


strengthened, the end will be decay 
and death. 


GIVING AND GOING BY PROXY 


The death of Dr. Louis Klopsch, 
editor of The Christian Herald, re- 
moves not only a gifted journalist but 


- a philanthropist. He sought to have 


his widely-read paper on the right 
side, evangelical and evangelistic in 
tone, and the helper of every good 
work. Few realize that through his 
appeals, in the past eighteen years, he 


has raised and disbursed in interde- 


nominational and international char- 
ities over three and a quarter million 
dollars. During the India famine, 
fourteen years ago, he was the means 
of sending a cargo of wheat and $400,- 
000 in cash; two years later half as 
much more was sent to relieve Cuban 


-sufferers;tenyears_ago, for famine _ 


and cholera victims in India, $700,000 
was added; the next year $80,000 for 
Chinese famine and $300,000 more in 
1907, likewise for China. Dr. 
Klopsch’s philanthropic services natu- 
rally evoked formal recognition not 
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only in the form of private audience 
with European rulers, but in the form 
of medals and decorations. 

It is not necessary to have wealth 
in order to wield wealth as a weapon. 
Many a comparatively poor man has 
controlled millions by his wisdom in 
counsel, his probity in conduct, and his 
large-hearted enthusiasm in advocacy. 
Wise men long ago discovered that 
“wit 1s better than wealth,” “the pen 
mightier than the sword,” and _ the 
“tongue more potent than the purse.” 
Here is a man that used type as 
tongues of appeal and reached his mul- 
titude of readers with his words so as 
to move them to give what he could 
not. He commanded donors by the 
mere force of an outspoken zeal. It 


is a great thing to be an intelligent ad- 


vocate. Dr. Duff in his prime stirred 
all Scotland to a new interest in mis- 
sions. He set the assemblies of the 
church aflame by his holy passion for 
the work of God. No legacy of 
money could have compared with the 
legacy of moral and spiritual motive 
and movement that he left to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. If we have noth- 
ing else to give, we may first inform 
ourselves and so inform others, first 
get the sacred fire and then carry and 
spread it, that those who can go and 
can give may find information and in- 
spiration for their own endeavor and 
benevolence. 

Some years ago, it was the writer's 
privilege to plead for larger mission- 


ary consecration before the young 


men of Belfast. Fifteen years later 
we first learned that after that address 
some young men spent the night in 
prayer, and out of that came a new or- 
ganization to carry the gospel into 
Africa, and now there are twenty- 
seven missionaries on the field and 
thousands of pounds annually are 
_given for their support. Let every 


reader do his or her best in the spread- — 


ing of intelligence and the advocacy of 


every good cause, and what enormous 


results may follow! 

We are thankful to be able to tes- 
tify to the way in which money given 
for the gratuitous circulation of the 
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Churches have 


bringing missionaries 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW has been blest 
for the promotion of missions. We 
constantly receive appeals for copies 
from pastors, missionaries and _ stu- 
dents who are not able to pay the 
price, but who feel the need of the 
stimulus and the inspiration of its 
ideals and reports. The funds for this 
purpose were long ago exhausted, but 
if those who believe in the value of 


spreading missionary information and 


who are able to do so, will give the | 


cost of one or more subscriptions for 


wider distribution, what blessing 
might follow! The same labor on 
the part of the editors that now brings 


the REvIEW to thousands of readers 


may as well cause it to reach ten times 
that number. Readers may be _ co- 
workers with the editors and authors 
to spread these leaves as leaves of 


healing and strength. 


TRAVELING MISSIONARY SECRE- 
TARIES 


Methodist and Episcopal 
missionary bishops 
who travel in the mission fields, over- 
seeing and directing the work. Other 
boards have had under consideration 
the appointment of general mission- 
aries who would fill much the same 
office, with more limited powers, in 
the Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Baptist denominations. the 
men are wisely chosen the advantages 
of such a system would be great in 
into closer 
touch with each other and with the 
home office. 

It is reported that the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
plans to appoint two new secretaries— 
thus making three foreign and one 
home department secretary. Some 
of the missionaries on the field raise 
the question as to whether such an 
increase in the force at home is jus- 


The 


tiled when the appeals” for = 


appropriations to meet the needs on 
the field are constantly desired on the 
sround of the expense involved. The 
foreign secretaries of the Baptist 
Society are to take turns in visiting 
the foreign fields. 
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AMERICA 


The Laymen’s Movement in the Wild 
West 


To any one at all acquainted with 
the Western frontier, the following 
from Men and Missions will be most 
interesting reading, relating as it does 
to what occurred in the capital city of 
{daho and reported by Sherwood 
Eddy: “Botse beats all records, tho 
not down as one of the seventy-five 
cities for a convention. They can- 
vassed the entire town, and every busi- 
ness man in the city. There were 
1,200 registered delegates, paying 


$1,700 in cash to attend the meetings. 


There were twenty per cent more dele- 
cates from the city itself than there 
were male communicants. All the 
shops were closed in order to attend 
the banquet, and the whole city was 
decorated by order of the mayor. The 
men marched to the banquet hall, two 
miles away, with a brass band. The 
judges of the Supreme Court went 
ina special auto. The Governor took 


‘the chair, and the ex-Governor and 


prominent judges presided at other 
meetings. The day sessions were 
crowded with men. They voted. to 
increase their gifts to missions from 
$3,800 to $9,000, but they will far ex- 
ceed that amount. 


“The Governor of the State said that 


he would join the church the next Sun- 
day. He said he had also decided to 
retire at the close of his term of of- 
tice, and devote his life and fortune 
to work among men. Tho he had 
never given anything to missions, he 
gave up his gold watch in order that 
he might make a special sacrifice for 
the foreign mission cause.’ Many 
who were present had never before 
sccn a live missionary. 


The Influence of the Laymen’s Movement 


It was feared by some that the 


\orld’s evangelization would work se- 
riously for the detriment of home mis- 
sions. But not so at all; at least for 
Congregational work. On the con- 
trary, says Our Missions: “The first 
month of the year has witnessed some 


striking developments in the two-mil- 
lion-dollar campaign. Brooklyn has 
the distinction of being the first city’ 
to set a new standard. As a result 
of the convention of the Laymen’s 


Missionary Movement held there Jan- 


uary 8th-1oth, the men of the churches 
have determined to raise $60,000 for 
the seven societies in 1910. This 
amount will be a fifty-per-cent. 
increase over that given during the 
past year, and will be about S10, OOO 
In excess of the apportionment. The 
$60,000 for the seven societies, added 
to the $40,000 for local church ex- 
tension work, will make a round $100,- 
ooo for congregational henevolences 
from the churches of Brooklyn in 
1910. It is a long distance from 
Brooklyn to Los Angeles, but within 
twenty-four hours from the time the 
Brooklyn men reached their determi- 
nation at the congregational rally in 
Clinton Avenue Church, the men of 
southern California gathered at a ban- 
quet in Los Angeles had put them- 


selves on record as determining to lift 


the gifts to the seven societies to $100,- 
000 in 1910, altho their apportionment 
is Only $48,000. Organization is un- 
der way in all the southern California 
churches looking to the accomplish- 
ment of the result desired. Now comes 
news from Chicago of a committee of 
seventy laymen appointed to conduct 
-a campaign for $100,000 for congrega- 
tional benevolences among the Chicago 
churches. Most of this goes to the 
seven societies, a small percentage be- 
ing’ used for local congregational ex- 
penses.’ 


Why Been Idle 


A strong, capable man, who had 
been a member of a church for twenty- 
two years, was heard to say some time 
ago that during more than two. dec- 
ades of church life, the supreme 


service render, 


in addition to living right, was to 
usher and take up the collection. 
Flowever, the imperative issue of the 
laymen’s undertaking has clutched 
his heart, and he has been giving days 
and weeks to superb aggressive per- 
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sonal endeavor, and is now proposing 
to invest his new-found talents in en- 
listing non-Christian men to become 
affliated with the Church—WMen and 
Missions. 


An Uprising in Houston 


Representatives of the Laymen’s 


Movement held a two-day meeting in 
this Texan city, which has a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, and the seven de- 
nominations represented made mis- 
sionary subscriptions as follows (with 
the gifts of each for last year) : 


1909 1910 
Methodists $2,318 $10,975 
Presbyterians, South....... 1,434 6,015 
565 3,200 
Presbyterians, North ...... 295 768 
Congrégationalists ......... 22 150 


A By-product of the Men’s Movement 


In Colorado Springs the members 
of the cooperating committee, going 
two by two, visited every office, store 
and house in the down-town section 
two days before the opening dinner. 
Among those who made this canvass 
were college professors, prominent 
lawyers and bankers, physicians and 
business men, and men engaged in 
some of the biggest commercial en- 
terprises in the country. In this way 
many delegates were secured. Two 
Christian Chinamen learned of the 
movement and registered. Church- 
men who did not believe in missions 
were induced to register and attend 
the opening dinner. But more was 
done, however, than the mere regis- 
tration of additional delegates and the 
arousing of interest in missions. 
who had drifted from the Church in 
the course of years were brought into 
close touch with the Church again. It 
was the first time that men of their 


~ Own position and business capacity had 


approached them and asked them to 
take part in the work of the Church. 
The mere fact that this canvass was 
made by men of large caliber made a 
tremendous impression upon the com- 
munity. The canvass also had its ef- 


Men. 
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fect upon the men who made it. “I 
never knew before that there was any- 
thing in the Church worth while for 
a man to do,’ exclaimed one man in 
talking about it—Men and Missions, 


The American Baptist Foreign Missicn 
Society 


lhe American Baptist Missionary 
Union has changed its name to “The 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society.” The work goes on as before 
and the headquarters are as usual at 
Boston, Massachusetts. Many will 
regret the unnecessary change in thie 
name of the well-known and well-be- 
loved Union, but we trust that the 
change in name will mean no loss of 
support and no loss of efficiency. 


Volunteers Wanted 


1. A man to teach stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, etc., and 
take charge of the business department 
of a boys’ school in Calcutta, India. 


This school is under the auspices of 


the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. lreasurer and secretary (unmar- 
ried man) to the president of the 
Union University at Nanking, China. 


A stenographer and bookkeeper who 


has had experience in office work 1s 
needed. 

3. Manager of a mission press in 
Mexico. A man thoroughly familiar 
with the printing and publishing busi- 
ness, with good business ability, who 
will in time be business manager of 
the press and act as treasurer of the 
mission. (Presbyterian Board of For- 


.eign Missions. ) 


4. Industrial superintendent for 
Kamerun, German West Africa. A 
man capable of teaching the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, carpentering, tailor- 
ing, etc., is required. Appointment 
will be made by the Presbyterian 


Board of Foreign Missions.~ 


5. A physician for a hospital in 
Nanking, China. A man who has ha‘ 


a college course as well as a fw! 
course in medical school, with a year 
or more in a good hospital (a man nct 
A man is 


much over 30 years old). 
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needed at the earliest possible date in 
order to allow the present incumbent 
‘o go home on furlough for a much- 
needed rest. (Board of Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.) 


The International Missionary Union 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Con- 
‘erence of the International Mission- 
ary Union will meet at Clifton Springs, 
N, ¥., to 
theme of the conference will be 
“World Movements Foreshadowing 
the Coming of the Kingdom.” It is 
expected that there will be over one 
hundred missionaries present, repre- 
senting all denominations and nearly 
every mission field, in conference with 
reference to the problems and: prog- 
ress of missionary enterprises.* 


The Bible Society Sadowment 


The American Bible Society is at 
last able to announce that the $500,000, 
to meet the offer of Mrs. Russell Sage 
to give a similar amount, has been 
raised. This money, one million dol- 
lars, will be used as a perpetual en- 
dowment, and will enable the directors 
of the society to enlarge the appro- 
priations both for home and foreign 


work for the year beginning April 1, 


1910. The earnest appeals for help 
which come from all over the world 


inay be more adequately and promptly 


satisfied. The Bible Society is the 
society without which other mission- 
ary societies would be greatly crippled. 


Book of Mormon in Many Tongues 


According to the Deseret Evening 
News, organ of the Mormon Church, 


“The Book of Mormon is the volume 


that possibly comes nearest the Bible 
in point of distribution. It now exists 


in English, German, Danish, Swedish, 


utch, 


Italian, 
Welsh, 


Samoan, 


French, 
Maori, 


Spanish, 
Hawaiian, 


—tahitan, Turkish, Japanese, Greek, 
‘lebrew, 


Armenian and Hindustani 


* The entertains the members of the 
onion free of expense, and others wishing to. at- 
nd can secure accommodations at the Sanitarium 

“ at private boarding places in the village. Mis- 
naries and others who contemplate attending 
Conference will confer a favor if they will 
the corres 


ostwick, Clifton 


prings, N 


ol 
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translations, and in many it has passed 
through several editions.” But it is 
to be remembered that tho all these 
translations may have been made and 
printed and carried abroad by Mormon 


missionaries, the mwmber of copies dis- 


tributed is utterly insignificant com- 
pared with those sent out from the 
Bible Society presses. 


America Uniting Foreigners 


It seems clearly to be the divine 
mission of the New World to bring 
together the amazingly diverse peoples 
and races of the Old World, and in 
order that becoming acquainted all 


prejudice and dislike may be rooted 


out, in order that they may live side 
by side as friends, even brethren in 
Christ Jesus. 
process, The Pacific has recently stat- 
ed these facts: “The Oriental coolie 
is rapidly finding a new home in the 
West Indies. Large numbers have 
been imported by the British Govern- 


ment as indentured plantation labor. 


They do not mix with the negro, and 


as their terms of service expire, many 


oi them settle in the new land as free 
laborers, small farmers, and  shop- 
keepers. In Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Mexico the Anglo-Saxon and_ the 
Spanish-American are being brought 
face to face as never before in history. 
The two hundred years’ battle for the 
possession of the Spanish Main and 
the contiguous lands caused them to 
meet as foes, whereas now the bands 
of transportation and commerce are 
drawing them together in a spirit of 
cooperation. The City of Mexico has 
a colony of six or seven thousand 


Americans; the resources of the coun-— 


try are being exploited by Yankee en- 
gineers, railroad-builders, manufactur- 
ers and miners; and Spanish romance 
and color, the bull- fight, and the 
church pageant are strangely set off 


by the -workaday surroundings of 
modern industrialism.”’ 


An Independent Mexican Church 


There is a great national feeling 
among Protestants in Mexico. It 
might be called “Christian patriot- 


As an illustration of the 
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ism.” It is a pent-up force that must 


be reckoned with. A movement to 
unite more closely all Protestant 
forces, which would take into account 
this national feeling would receive a 
hearty support by a large majority of 
all Protestants. The direction of such 
a movement would require wise and 
statesmanlike leadership. As an out- 
come of this national feeling there 
was started some years ago an organ- 
ization called the Mexican Evangelical 
Church. This is still in existence and 
publishes a paper, but has failed to 
enlist the sympathy and support of 
- the best of the Protestants. It was be- 
gun and is carried forward with wrong 
motives and lacks the leadership of 
those who have sufficient executive 
ability and personality to direct a na- 
tional movement. 


EUROPE—GREAT BRITAIN 


The Great Edinburgh World-conference 


The Monthly News Sheet, pub- 
lished in the interest of this coming 
notable missionary gathering, said in 
the March issue: “There is something 


that appeals very strongly to the 


imagination in the prospect of the 
representatives of so many national- 
ities meeting together to consult how 
they may advance the cause of their 
common Lord. Tho the conference is 
held in Great Britain, the number of 
delegates appointed by American so- 
cieties exceeds the number sent by 
British societies. Representatives will 
also be present from Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Finland, as well as 


from South Africa, Australia, and 


~ New Zealand. It is a special pleasure 
to welcome the delegates who will be 
present from Japan, Korea, China, and 
India. 
ence considers the problem of the 


_ evangelization of the world, it will be 
able to look at it not through Western 


eyes merely, but with the help of rep- 
resentatives of the Church in non- 
Christian lands. The importance of 
the presence of these representatives, 
and the significance of the new spirit 
of nationality in the countries from 


As the Church in this confer- 


jehiieds they come, is not in the least 
likely to be overestimated. 

The number of delegates appointed 
by 54 American societies is 480; by 44 


British societies, 394; and 139 from 37 


Continental societies; a total of 1,013 
delegates from 135 societies. Eight- 
een German societies will be repre- 
sented by 75 delegates, six Dutch so- 


cieties by 13, two French by 5, two 


Danish by 7, one Finnish by 4, three 
Norwegian by 10, and five Swedish by 
10 delegates. Well does the News 
Sheet suggest: “ It is not without 
significance that the Continent should 
furnish so many delegates more or 
less fully qualified to take part in an 
English-speaking conference.” 
distinguished American laymen ex- 
pected are such as W. J. Bryan, vice- 


President Fairbanks, Admiral Mahan 
and Seth Low. Sir Robert Hart, for 


more than forty years inspector-gen- 


eral of customs — in China, will have a 
‘part. 


The Continent Deeply Interested 


The deep interest in the conference 
which is being taken on the Continent 
ig shown in a paper by Dr. Julius 
Richter, who says: 
societies on the Continent, as well as 
those in Great Britain and America, 
are keenly alive to the fact that a new 
great missionary era has dawned, and 
that this demands a new standpoint 
and new standards in missionary work, 
both in the great mission fields 
abroad and at home, with reference to 
work at the home base. As a result 
of the shrinkage of distance and the 
breaking down of the racial, national, 
and social barriers which have hither- 
to existed, missionary societies are 
emerging from their former isolation ; 
and missionary problems, the full 
magnitude of which is now recog- 


nized, call for the combination, proper 
distribution, and careful employment 


of the missionary forces available. In 
this general movement the German 


and Continental missionary societies — 


in particular recognize it to be their 
duty, and definitely purpose to emerge 
from their previous seclusion in order 
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that they may take an effective part in 
the general missionary hfe of the 
Church. Continental missions occupy, 
to some extent, geographically dis- 


tinct territories, which naturally 


tends to result in isolation. In the 
Dutch East Indies the missions are al- 
most exclusively German and Dutch, 
and the rest of the missionary world 
takes but scanty notice of these re- 
Greenland, Labrador, 
Lesser Tibet, Surinam, Mosquito, 
Kaiserwilhelmsland, and other small 
territories are mission fields similarly 


separate and remote.” 


Friends’ Interest in Missions 


If we were asked to name any sec- 
tion of society which was exercising 
an intellectual and spiritual influence 
beyond all proportion to its numbers, 
we should have no hesitation in point- 


ing to the Friends. Their world sta- 
tistics for 1908 were published in Jan- 


uary last, and we find that in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and 
the Continent, taken together, they 
number only 21,716, and in America 
95,954. Nor does an increase of 6,000 
in ten years give promise of rapid 
growth. In the foreign mission sta- 
tions, apparently 8 in number, con- 
nected with the American yearly meet- 
ings, there are 3,669 members; and in 
the 5 foreign mission fields connected 
with the British meetings, 3,123 mem- 
bers, making a total membership 
throughout the world of 124,462. 


But small tho the number of Friends 


may be, it is undeniable that their 
lofty ethical ideals, recommended by 
calm persuasive reasoning, are ever ex- 
ercising an educative and plastic in- 


fluence on the best thought of the gen- 
_ eral community. And in the field of 


action they are also exemplary. Per- 
haps their best work at home is found 
in their adult schools, while abroad 


~ they maintain a proportionately large 


missionary enterprise. The report of 
the London Association shows that 
the British Friends contribute over 
£25,000 for foreign missions, and are 
represented in the field abroad by 105 
missionaries, including missionaries’ 


wives. In the United Free Church we 


are far from raising even £1 a head 
for foreign missions, and our foreign 
mission staff would require an addi- 
tional 2,000 to the present 500 before 
we could reach the proportion of one 
missionary to 200 members exem- 
plified by the Friends.—M1ssionary 
Record. 


Father Giuliani Now a Methodist 
~ Apropos of the recent widely pub- 


lished incident when ex-Vice-President 


Fairbanks addrest the Methodist 
Episcopal congregation in Rome, and 
was refused audience by the Pope, the 
following extract from a letter of the 
Rev. N. Walling Clark will be of in- 
terest: 

“On Sunday night we had the first 


public address in our Italian church > 


in Rome of Father Giuliani, a priest 
occupying a prominent position in the 


tris 


been converted. He is only thirty-two 


years old, but has been for about five 
years the prior or father superior of a 
large Carmelite convent at Taranto, in 
southern Italy, and at the same time 
in charge of one of the largest 
churches in that city, which numbers 
about 35,000 souls in the parish. 
Father Giuliani has been one of the 
best preachers in the Roman Church in 


-Italy. He has been sent to conduct 
missions in various cities, preaching to 


large audiences, and has been received 
by the present Pope Pius X in private 
audience. Every seat was taken in 
our large church on Sunday night and 
many persons stood during the ad- 
dress.” 


Sage Counsel to Pope Pius 


With the Fairbanks incident in 
mind, Harpers Weekly suggests : 
“What one might wish is that the good 
pope might have a better appreciation 


of the usefulness—of— proselyting 


Methodists both in Rome and every- 
where else where the Roman Catholic 
Church is strong and _ all-pervasive. 
Nothing seems to be so useful to that 
Church as lively Protestant competi- 
tion. Wherever it has it, it thrives; 
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wherever it lacks it, it gets into trou- 
ble. The spirit of man demands an 
opposition, or at least a religious al- 
ternative, to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The great mischiefs_ that 
have come on that Church have come 
from the denial of that alternative. 
Heretics were driven out of [France 
and killed out of Spain to such an ex- 
tent that Protestantism is weak in 
those countries, and the inevitable op- 
position to the strong Roman Catholic 
organization has to line up with 
atheists and haters of Christianity. An 
infusion of active Methodists might 
do both of those countries, and Italy, 
too, enormous good, and incidentally 


might improve the position of the 


Roman Catholic Church in Europe. 
If the pope, with propriety, could sub- 
sidize the Methodist Association in 
Rome, it would pay to do it.” 


Evangelization in Russia 

The scrutiny of State officials—for- 
merly so serious a check to evangelis- 
tic work in Russia—shows many 
sions of a tendency toward relaxing. 
A similar inclination exists among 
priests, one of whom advised an in- 
quirer to “go to the hall of the Evan- 
gelicals,’ where she would be sure to 
get help. Among Evangelical workers 
are an ex-priest who was excommu- 
nicated because of an outspoken dec- 
laration of his belief in Christ, and one 
who was formerly a monk, but now 
spends his time in visiting prisons and 
distributing Gospels. The mission- 
halls are well Alled, the Bible-readings 
are well attended, and the number of 
children in the various Sunday-schools 
is increasing. 

Baptists Making Good Headway 


The Government has now granted 
its recognition of the native Russian 
Baptist Church in St. Petersburg, the 


membership of which has increased 


threefold during the last twelve 
months. The position Mr. Fetler has 
won for himself in public esteem 1s 
indicated by the action of the City 
Duma in granting him the free use of 
the town-hall for his winter services. 
Not only in St. Petersburg are the ef- 
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fects of Mr. Ietler’s efforts noticeable. 
Toward the end of October a new 
chapel, capable of holding 500 per- 
sons, was opened at Balasheff. The 
building is invested with a particular 
interest as being the first native Rus- 
sian Baptist chapel. 


Progress of Islam in Russia 


We have referred to the fact that in 
Russia 50,000 have left the Greek 
Orthodox Church and become Mo- 
hammedans between April 17, 1905, 
when religious liberty in Russia was 
proclaimed, and January 1, 1909. We 
were inclined to think that these 50,0090 
were people forced into the Greek Or- 
thodox Church, who remained Mo- 


hammedans at heart and embraced the 


first opportunity to return to their old 
religion. But this is not so. Reports 
from northeastern Russia continue to 
report to the Secretary of the Interior 


that Islam is rapidly progressing. The > 
Mohammedan priests and rich mer- 


chants and large landowners are ma- 
king a most aggressive campaign for 
the spread of their faith among the 
nomadic trib2s of the Tshermisses, 
Mordwines, Tshuwashes, and others. 
These tribes either are heathen or be- 
long officially to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The Mohammedan press is 
exceedingly active among them. Large 
numbers of newspapers—in Kasan 
alone thirty—pamphlets, and tracts in 
the Tatar language are being pub- 
lished at the expense of rich Moslems. 
Great packages of this literature are 
sent into the towns and villages, where 
they are sold at low prices on the mar- 


- ket days. The publishers can not gain 


anything thus, nor do they seem to 
desire it, since the rich Mohammedans 
undoubtedly stand behind the whoie 
movement with their large means. 
The propaganda is so strong that 
Russian papers are calling upon tlie 
Government for energetic _ steps 


against it, since the movement may be- 
come a national danger. 

Thus our attention is called again to 
the fact that every Moslem who lives 
among heathen or non-Mohammede1 
neighbors becomes an active missio:.- 
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ary of his religion, and goes to work 
quietly and persistently, and the suc- 
cess Of these voluntary messengers of 
Isiam is such that one well acquainted 
with the fact has said, that for every 
Mohammedan brought to Christ, at 
present, one hundred heathen enter the 
camp of the false prophet. 


ASIA—MOSLEM LANDS 
The Constantinople Girls’ College 


Within a few weeks three large | 


gifts to this institution have been an- 
nounced. Miss Helen Gould has 
given $175,000 and Mrs. Henry Wood 
$30,000. To these sums Mr. Rocke- 
feller has just added $150,000. Several 
new buildings will soon begin to rise 
on the new site, and by the autumn 
of 1911 it is expected that the college 
will cross the Bosporus and establish 
itself in its new quarters. The en- 
larged opportunities and increased 
number of students will make this 
plant seem inadequate, altho spacious 
in contrast with the old buildings. 
For many years the pupils have been 
Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
of other Oriental nations, but now re- 
straints from Turkish girls have been 
removed and they are coming in con- 
siderable numbers. This college is in 
the way of doing a service for educa- 
tion in the Near East beyond the 
dreams of its fotinders; and another 
half-million dollars could be used at 
once with assurance of great results. 


Light Breaking in the East 


(hristian missions are not only es- 
tablished, but have proved their power 


and influence in ever-widening circles 


in every one of these centers: Con- 
Stantinople, Salonica, Adrianople, 


Smyrna, Bagdad, Aleppo, Beirut, © 


Kaisarieh, Mosul, Adana, 


jerusalem, Trebizond, Diarbekr, Ta- 
briz, Teheran, Ispahan, Kirman, Yezd, ~ 


Shiraz, Aden, Muscat and Busrah. 


\Vithin the boundaries of these five 
Moslem lands, Turkey, Palestine, 
S.ria, Persia, Arabia, there are over 
609 Protestant missionaries engaged in 
ec tcational, medical and evangelistic 


work. The Bible has been translated 
into all the languages of western asia, 
and a large Christian literature pre- 
pared for its polyglot people. At the 


Beirut Press alone 60,000,000 pages of — 


Christian books were printed in a 
single year, and in one month orders 
were on file for 100,000 copies of the 
Arabic Scriptures, including eighteen 
cases of Bibles sent to Shanghai for 
the Moslems of China. What stronger 
proof can be given of the strategic im- 
portance of Syria in the evangelization 
of the Moslem world? And who can 
measure the influence and power of 
such great educational centers as 
Robert College, the Syrian Protestant 
College, and similar institutions at 
Marsovan, Aintab, Smyrna, Tarsus, 
Marash and Teheran? Robert Col- 


lege has for the past forty years edu-- 


cated and trained fifteen nationalities 
in the principles of justice and self- 
government and made possible the 
present new era in Turkey.—S. M. 
ZWEMER. 


New Theology in Islam 


A British correspondent, writing re- 
cently to the Homuletic Review, makes 
the following reference to tendencies 


and developments among the modern | 


leaders of Mohammedan thought: 


is now manifest beyond all doubt 


that Islam has a new theology of its 
own. Too much significance must not 
be ascribed to this fact, as tho the 
Moslem world were cutting loose from 
all the rigid old traditions which have 
characterized it till very recently. But 
the fact is indubitable that a new 
school of thought has arisen in Islam. 
Many evidences might be mentioned. 
One of the latest is the rapid favor 
which is being secured among the 
Moslems of Constantinople by the fine 
institution known as the American 
College for Girls. ‘Till recently such 


miraculous impossibility, but last year 
10 Moslem girls to begin with entered 
as students, and now 26 are enrolled. 
Furthermore, five girl students have 
been sent to study in the college by the 
Government, with the view of prepar- 


an innovation would have seemed a. 
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ing to teach in those primary schools 
which are to be introduced.” 


INDIA 


Enthralled by Christ 


One of the fhost remarkable con- 
verts and preachers that India has 
produced was Nilakantha Goreh— 
Nehemiah Goreh as he was called af- 
ter his baptism—a high-caste Brahman 


and Hindu pundit, deeply versed in 
all the Hindu philosophical systems. 
He despised Christianity, thinking it 


was a religion fit only for ignorant 
Mlechchas (out-castes), and set him- 
self to undertake its refutation. With 
the object of proving that it was false 
he began to study the Bible, and he 
yielded to the simple fascination of 
Christ. Why and how he became a 
Christian he could never explain. “I 
was caught as in a net, and I could 
not get away from Christ,’ he said. 
“Christ is so pure,’ was one of his 


expressions. It was a very similar ex- 


perience to that of Pastor Hsi, of 
China, who, tho a scholar and a man 


_of influence, was yet an opium slave, 


but became enamored of the New 


Testament and conscious of the over-. 


powering presence of Christ, and sud- 
denly, in a moment of glorious faith, 
exclaimed, “He has enthralled me, and 
I am His forever.” It was this 
Nehemiah Goreh who had the high 
privilege of helping Pandita Ramabai, 
the child-widow’s friend, on her way 
to Christ—The Bible in the World. 


The C. M. S. Santal Mission 
This mission, under the care of the 


English Church Missionary Society, . 


has recently celebrated the semi-cen- 
tennial of its beginning, and it is in- 
teresting to recall the circumstances 
attending its origin. The Santals are 


an aboriginal tribe in the Bhagalpur 
_portion of Bengal. T 
Santalia, lies between and around the © 


Their country, 


Rajmahal hills, south of the Ganges. 


Fifty years ago the Santals rose in re- 


bellion through the oppression of the 
There was 
much bloodshed before they were sub- 
dued. Major Aitken, one of the of- 
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ficers employed in putting down the > 


rebellion, was so struck with the 
bravery and honesty of the people 
that he suggested to the late Rev. E. 
L. Puxley (a C.M.S. missionary, for- 
merly an officer in the Fourth Light 
Dragoons, who had served in the 
Crimea) the advisability of com- 
mencing a mission to them. Puxley 
accordingly obtained permission to 
live among the Santals, worked for 
several years as an honorary mission- 
ary, and was permitted to baptize some 
of the first converts. He died only 


last year and lived to see over fifty 


C.M.S. Santali and Pahari congrega- 


tions meet every Sabbath. The New 


Testament and parts of the Old Tes- 
tament and the whole of the prayer- 
book have been translated into the lan- 
guage of the people. There are now 


some 5,000 Christian adherents.—C. 
M.S. Gazette. 


One Church for All India? 


The general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of India which recently 
met at Lodhiana with commissioners 
from twenty presbyteries, approved 
the plans so far perfected for a gen- 
eral federation of all the Protestant 
churches of the Indian peninsula. The 
presbytery of Allahabad overtured the 
assembly for permission to enter into 
union with the Congregational 
churches of the United Provinces; but. 
since those churches had not yet ac- 


cepted the plan of union, the assembly 


did not think action called for. 


Laymen as Missionaries in Burma 


A few months ago Dr. Knight, who 


was then Bishop of Rangoon, made a 
special appeal to laymen to come out 
and take part in missionary work in 
Burma. We are exceedingly glad to 
be able to announce that it has been 
possible to draw up a= satisfactory 


scheme, and that:the first layman who 


has volunteered for this work has re- 


cently started. Mr. E. C. Down, to 


whom we refer, has volunteered to aci 
as a school-teacher. He will “serve 
entirely under the bishop, as the first 
of a Diocesan Board of Teachers, anc 
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be ready to go to whatever school the 


99 


bishop may send him.” He will “serve 
as the first of a new order of laymen 
missionaries under the S.P.G. He 
will not expect nor propose ordination. 
Jn this matter the initiation is to be 
left absolutely and entirely to the 
bishop.—Mission Field. 


CHINA 


China Old and New 


Sir Robert Hart has recently said 
“that of his fifty years spent in China, 
during the first forty-five he felt as 
tho he was in a close room with every 
door and window tightly shut, but the 
last five made him feel as one occupy- 
ing a room with every window and 
door open, and the breezes sweeping 
through from every quarter of heaven. 
Mr. Mott thus compares the state of 
things in China when he visited it 
twelve years ago: “Then there were 
200 miles of railway, now there are 
4,000, and 4,000 miles more projected ; 
then the telegraph wire had gone to 
a few provinces, now there 1s a net- 
work of them all over China; then 
there were no modern post- -offices out- 
side the foreign legations, now there 
2,400, 


Deliberative Assemblies “ae China 


Three years ago an imperial decree 
issued from Peking authorizing the 
creation of deliberative assemblies, one 
for each of the 18 provinces of China 
proper, one for each of the 3 provinces 
of Manchuria, and 1 for Chinese 
Turkestan—22 altogether. All these, 
except the last, for in Turkestan the 
difficulties | proved insuperable, were 
ceremoniously opened on October 14 
last. The qualifications for the fran- 
chise are: (1) A minimum age of 25 
years; and (2) either 3 years’ service 
in educational or other work for the 
public good, or having graduated in 

schools of a certain standing either in 
Ch: ina or abroad, or having certain 
degrees, or being a civil official of not 
lower than the seventh rank, or having 
property of not less than $5,000 in 
vale. Opium-smokers and “turbulent 
or law-breaking persons,” illiterates 
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and certain others have no vote. Any 
native of a province over 30 years of 
age or any one of that age who has 
lived 10 years in the province is 
eligible for election. Members are 
paid 50 taels (about £6) a month, the 
president 150 taels (about £19). Na- 
tive Christians exercise freely the 
right of voting and no trace of anti- 


Christian prejudice marked any of the 
elections. 


A Call for Bible Training 


Three summer conferences of mis- 
sionaries in China, through their com- 
mittees, representing the various lead- 
ing denominations of America, Great 
Britain, Canada, and Germany, have 
invited Dr. Wilbert W. White and 
three others of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training-school to go to China next 
summer, and the invitation has been 
accepted. To accompany Dr. White 
are Dr. Robert W. Rogers, Dr. Louis 


M. Sweet, and Miss Caroline Le 
Palmer. The final arrangements have 


been made for this group of Bible 
teachers to go under the combined 
of the committee of the 
Peitaiho, the Kuling, and the Mokan- 
shon conferences, the Shanghai con- 


ference committee for the Promotion 


of Bible Study and the Committee of 
the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
The work in China will 
end about September 1, when the party 
will go to Japan for a short confer- 


ence at Karuizawa, and thence home 
by the Pacific. 


A Union University in Nanking 


Hitherto in Nanking educational 
work has been carried on by the Meth- 
odists, the Disciples and the Presbyte- 
rians, but recently action has been ta- 
ken which secures union of effort in 
a single institution to be known as the 


University of Nanking. The board of 


trustees includes four Methodists, the 
same number of Presbyterians, and 
three Disciples. Upon the faculty 
eighteen Chinese are found and 
twelve foreigners. The site to be oc- 
cupied is the one upon which hither- 
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to the Methodist Nanking University, 


was located. A number of new build- 
ings are to be added at the soonest, 
and the maintenance of the school is 
to be provided for by an equitable 
distribution of burdens upon the three 
boards involved. 


A Women’s Hospital in Shanghai 


The Margaret Williamson Mission 
Hospital in Shanghai is probably the 
busiest women’s hospital in China. At 
its head is Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder, 
and she is assisted by an able staff of 
colleagues and coworkers. ‘The hos- 


pital has a great reputation. Last year 
it had 833 in-patients and 35,021 new 


out-patients, and the receipts from 


Chinese patients and friends amounted | 


to close on £1,200. Miss Reifsnyder’s 
description of the scene in front of the 
hospital on dispensary day shows what 
changes are transpiring in the London 
of the East: “The road in front of 
the hospital presents an interesting 
sight during dispensary hours; the 
long line of jinrikshas, not infrequent- 
ly broughams, very often sedan- 
chairs, and now, less than formerly, 
wheelbarrows. Very few walk, as the 
distance is too great for the majority 
of the patients.”’ 


Women Doctors and Nurses Wanted 


When we remember that of the 409,- 
000,000 people of China one-half are 
women and girls, just as liable to sick- 
ness of all kinds as their sisters any- 


where, and that it is practically im-— 


possible according to Chinese custom 
for most of them to receive proper 


medical attention from male physi-. 


cians, it seems that the plea for wo- 
men doctors for China need be made 
but once, for any person to feel the 
force of the argument. But some one 
says that times are changing; that 
Chinese women are being emancipated 


to go to male doctors. True, China 
is moving, but old customs are chan- 
ging slowly. It must not be supposed 
that because women may go about 
freely in some places, or because a 
woman can publish a newspaper in 
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lowed within the next year. 
and it is no longer impossible for them 
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Peking, that all women are free from 
all old customs. Unnumbered millions 
of Chinese women still need medica! 
attention, and will never get it unless 
it is given by some woman doctor, : na- 
tive or foreign. 


A Medical College for Manchuria 


At the annual United Conference of 
the missions of Manchuria—the Unit- 
ed Free, the Irish Presbyterian, and 
the Danish Lutheran—held in New- 
chwang in May, resolutions were 
unanimously passed strongly urging 
the establishment of such a college, 
and heartily recommending it to the 
liberal support of all interested in the 
welfare of the Chinese. It will be es- 
sentially a missionary institution, run 
on Christian principles, permeated by 
Christian influence, and with a great 
deal of direct Christian teaching. The 
majority of the students will be from © 
Christian homes, and there will be 
systematic training in evangelistic and 
other branches of Christian work. 
Through the generosity of the Chinese, 
a suitable site for the college came 
into our possession contiguous to the 
hospital, and well situated. The Vice- 
roy of Manchuria then guaranteed Ts. 
3,000 (about £420) a year for ten 
years toward the college. During 
January and February, 1909, Chinese 
officials and other friends subscribed 
$5,000 (about £450) toward the build- 
ing fund. In this country also many 
friends of our own and other churches 
have come forward to the support of 


the college, and over £2,000 has al- 


ready been received—Free Church: 
M onthly. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 


Missions Not a Failure in Japan | 


The first Protestant church was or- 
ganized in 1872; several others fol- 
Since 


form, but the statistics for 1908 are 

as follows: 

Organized churches (Protestant), 

excluding 28 Y. M. C. A.’s, some 

times counted as churches, 551. 
Unorganized congregations, 956. 
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Churches wholly self-supporting, 
including pastor's salary, I 

(ommunicants, 60,450. 

Adult baptisms 1n 1908, 7,449. 

~Sunday-schools, 1,159. 

‘Teachers and scholars in Sunday- 
schools, 87,003. 

Boys’ boarding-schools, 15. 

Students, 3,034. 

Girls’ boarding-schools, 37. 

Students, 3,693. 

Day-schools and kindergartens, 59. 

Pupils, 4,702. 

Theological schools, 19. 

Students, 318. 

(hristian literature, copies, 849,880. 

Christian literature, pages, 63,602,- 
Hospitals, 6. 
Patients treated, 3,860. 
Orphan Asylums and Homes, 13. 
Inmates, 1,299. 
Industrial establishments, 14. 
Inmates, 296. 
Amount raised by Japanese, yen, 


259,498. 

It should be noted that certain im- 
portant items are not included in these 
statistics. For example, in making 
up the above statistics, in the case 
of the Numat-ai churches (American 
board churches), while the number 
of self-supporting churches is reck- 
oned as 65, there are over 30 others 


cared for by the missionary society 
of the Kumai-ai churches. Again, 
there are several very important 
union charities wholly Christian 
supported at an expense of many 
thousand yen year, which es- 
cape tabulation. One of these, a child- 


saving institution, received within a 

single year nearly, if not quite, 25,000 

ven for extending its work.—D. 
of Kyoto. 
. Bchold! The Great Opportunity 
} each of the 20,000 towns and villages 
In \\hich as yet there is no church 
there was a trained Christian leader, 
’ either American or Korean, he could 


build « church in each of these towns 
Within six months.” 
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which receive no foreign aid, being .on their feet at once, eager to call 


attend church himself! 
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Think of the returns oh an invest- 
ment in Korea now! Last year $2,300 
—$1,800 regular appropriation from 
the board and $500 in special gifts— 
invested in one missionary and native 
workers, cared for 40 churches and 
5,600, Christians, kept 1,800 Christian 
boys in 65 day- schools and 63 boys in 
high-school, in all of which schools the 
Bible is taught every day; baptized 
529, and preached as best as could be 
for a whole year the gospel of salva- 
tion among the 30,000 still in heathen 
darkness on this one circuit. During 
the year the 5,600 native Christians 
contributed over $6,000 for the sup- 
port of the work. The whole amount 
contributed in Korea last year by our. 
church was $33,357 ae Ad- 


vocate. 
Koreans Engaging in Evangelism 


Writing in the Advance, a mission- 
ary, with reference to the recent won- 
derful conference where the Spirit 
was present with overwhelming pow- 
er, says: “The most thrilling hour 
came when Rev. C. T. Collyer called 
upon the delegates to give their whole 
time for so many days during the next 
three months to working for the lost. 
I was amazed at the marvelous re- 
sponse to the appeal. Sometimes there 
would be ten or fifteen or more men 


out their ‘days of service. A mer- 
chant arose and said: ‘I am going to 
do this work continually; but I will 
devote my entire time to it for one 
week in every month, making 21 
days during the next quarter. A boat- 
man said he would give 60 days to 
the Lord during the three montis. A 
third declared he would give every 
day, save Sunday, when he wanted to 
Another said 
he could only give three full days, but 
he was going to preach every day, no 
matter where he was. A _ traveling 
merchant said he was going to preach 
all along the road, but he would give 
six entire days. One man aroused 
enthusiasm by stating that he would 
devote 60 of the go days to the Lord, 
and would Keep on in this way until 
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the million souls were won: At length 
the blind man arose—the one who had 
walked 20 miles to be present—and 
said he would give the entire 90 days 
to the work.” 


Day-dawn in Korea 


Rev. C..T. Collyer writes as follows 
in the London Christian: 


“It is more than twenty-one years 


since I first left home for the mission 
field. Never have I known of people 
being so ready to hear the Gospel as 
are the Koreans just now. I have 
had the privilege of doing a good deal 
of personal work during the past few 
Without stretching the point, 
I can say I have had personal conver- 
sation with several hundreds of hea- 
then. Not one to whom I have spoken 
but has acknowledged that he must 
become a Christian. The young Em- 


press of Korea has not been making 


good progress with her studies, so 
it was felt she ought to have some 
young lady companions who are used 
to study. A young lady from our 
school was chosen for this position. 
She has been in the palace less than 
a month, but she has found many op- 
portunities of witnessing for her Lord, 
with the result that Her Majesty has 


definitely set one hour each day for 


the study of Christianity, and ordered 
that a Bible and a hymn-book should 
be procured for her. It has been my 
privilege to order a specially bound 
copy of the New Testament for her.” 


AFRICA 
Mr. Roosevelt Visiting Missions 


Theodore Roosevelt will have some- 
thing to say on missions in Africa 


from first-hand knowledge when he | 


returns to America. He visited the 
Africa Inland Mission at Kijabi, was 
much imprest with the remarkable re- 
sults of Christianity in Uganda, and 


now on his journey down the Nile, is — 


visiting Gordon College, at Khartum, 
the United Presbyterian Mission at 
Dolaib Hill, Luxor and the C. M. S. 


~ Missions in Cairo and elsewhere. 


In Uganda, Mr. Roosevelt respond- 


ed to an invitation to open a new addi- 


[May 


tion to the Mengo C. M. S. Hospital 


to be used as isolation wards, and 


which will henceforth be known as the 
“Roosevelt Block.” 


sides the mission staff, the Kabaka 


(King Daudi) and the Regents, sev- 


eral members of the Government and 
representatives of the trading commu- 
nity. Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Long before I came here I had 
known of the work that was be- 
ing done in Uganda, and felt particu- 
larly anxious to see it. 
a peculiarly intelligent native race, 
which has already developed a very in- 
teresting culture of its own, a culture 
both political and social. And the 


great work must of necessity be to try 


to help that race onward, and to try to 
do it in a practical fashion, and to do 
it so that the doing of it shall be pri- 
marily a benefit to the race, and, sec- 
ondly, a benefit to your own people 
from whom you come. 

“I have the strongest feeling as to 


the good that is being done by the 


medical missionary. There must be 
some visible fruit in the life and work 
of the man who preaches if his preach- 
ing is going to have a very great effect 
upon those to whom he preaches. 
That visible fruit can be shown in 
many different ways, and one of the 
most efficient ways of showing it 1s 
by just such work as is being done in 


connection with this building, which 


it will naturally be a source of peculiar 
pride to myself to have my name as- 
sociated with, and which I now take 
pleasure in declaring to be open.” 


Is Africa to Be Moslem or Christian? 


Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist 
Church has recently said that within 
only a few years the Moslems have 
gathered more converts from pagen 
humanity than all the Christian 
Church has in fifty years. 
sionary problem of the twentieth ceii- 
tury is the evangelization of the M>- 
hammedan world; and of the 23¢.- 
000,000, one-fourth are in Africa. ‘t 
entered North Africa in the eariy 
Christian centuries, overcame tl:e 


Bishop Tucker 
presided, and there were present, be- 
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Ch ristian Church, and for thirteen and 

\alf centuries has had its strongholds 
ee ihe Mediterranean facing Christian 
Europe. Later on it began going into 
the continent. Everywhere the Arab 
trader, and in these later years, stu- 
dents and missionaries have gone fil- 
tering down through the continent. 
Read the information brought to us by 
missionaries. In Uganda, in Nyassa, 
and on down the east coast, first the 
trader, then a little community, then 
a small mosque, then a larger mosque. 
And so on the west and on the east, 
southward and through Central Af- 
rica; not everywhere, but filtering here 
and there steadily, day by day, in- 
dividually, steadily, like the constant 
movement of the trade-winds, steadily, 
persistently, this movement goes on. 
In the Christian city of Cape Town, 
there are Mohammedan mosques. 


Unless the Church of God accepts the 


challenge of the Lord Jesus Christ for 
that continent, before the close of the 
twentieth century, outside of South 
Africa and a few other spots along the 
Mediterranean, all Africa is certain 
to be under the influence and domina- 
— tion of the Mohammedan faith. 


A New Methodist Mission in 
West Africa 


A new tribe of possibly 3,000,000 


souls is soon to have the Gospel pre- 
sented to it. What vast meaning is 
included in this simple statement! 
So continually do we hear and read 
of revivals, where, possibly, for the 
hundredth time, a community has been 
brought under some special religious 
influence in the attempt to impress 
the message and build up the cause 
of Christianity that we sometimes 
stec! ourselves against discourage- 
when we contemplate the meager re- 
ports. But when we were informed 
lately by the Rev. John M. Springer | 
~and wife, both of whom have writte 
charming volumes on Africa missions, 
that hey were soon to sail for the 
Dar! Continent and push into Portu- 
ee > West Africa, to the tribe of 
unda 


pel “cen preached—our heart took 
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'—where never yet has the Gos- 


fresh courage. The lsneuiee of this 
people has not as yet been reduced 
to writing. They know nothing of 
Christianity, they have never heard 
the story of Jesus. Dr. and Mrs. 
Springer will have for their first duty 
the learning of a new language; their 
next will be to translate the Gospel 
into that dialect as rapidly as their 
ability will permit. And, along with | 
this, will come the strange and beau- 
tiful t eo of inviting a people, for 
the first‘time, to the world’s Redeemer. 

The tribesmen are warlike people, 
living back in the interior. To reach 
them, these two missionaries will prob- 
ably travel through British possessions 
from the south coast—Western Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


A Giving Meeting in South Africa 


On Saturday last there was a large 
gathering near the Bushmen Caves, 
Silonga’s schoolroom opening. The | 
Amasidindi tribe turned out in great 
force. The chief councillors and peo- 
ple were all in good time. The kraals 
round about the schoolroom were a 
mass of reds; fires were on all sides 
for the many pots containing meat and 
Indian corn. The usual giving meet- 
ing took place. Several led off well, 
giving £1 each; then followed the long 
speeches and threepenny pieces, fowls, 
etc. One man noticed no pennies had 
been given, and so gave a new penny. 
Another made a long speech, saying 
he was much surprized cattle were 
not given to pay off the debt. He 
gave one hen for himself and one egg 
for his baby. After four hours’ talk- 
ing, and shut up among two hundred 
red Kaffirs, I was glad to announce 
that the debt had been cleared. Then 
followed the feast; it did not take long 


to finish off the four sheep anu goats. 


Many women ran along to their kraals 
carrying two large pots balanced on 


_their heads, smoking their pipes— 


CANON Waters in The Mission Field. 


Menelik and His Successor 


Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia, 


whose death has recently been re- 
ported by the press, 


for a_ score 
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of years ruled his country with a 


strong arm; by his ability, tact, cour- 


age, and statesmanship he harmonized 


the factions led by warlike chiefs, and 


bound the restless federation of states 
into the strong empire of Ethiopia. A 
year and a half ago, he suffered a 
stroke of paralysis, which disabled 


him, and caused somewhat a relaxation 


of his grip upon the Government, and 
in October he suffered another stroke, 
which paralyzed his body and de- 
throned his mind. Ina period of men- 
tal lucidity, he selected, as the succes- 
sor to his throne Lij Yasu, son of the 
Emperor's daughter, Waizaro Shoa 
Rogga, and Ras Michael. ‘There 1s 
grave apprehension in the home land, 
and among the nations, who by the 
triple alliance are to a certain degree 


responsible for the good behavior of 


the Ethiopian empire, that the death 
of Menelik and the change of rulers 
may result in a revolution, in which 
the chiefs of the various provinces may 
fight for the throne. 

The Christian Church was planted 
in Abyssinia fifteen hundred years ago, 
and has existed continuously in that 
country until the present time. It has 
been diluted from time to time by Ju- 
daism and other isins, but it has been 
the basis of a far better civilization 


than that of paganism, and makes it 
the more easy for the empire to take 


its place, as it does to-day, among the 
progressive nations of the earth. The 
land is practically closed to all forms 
of Protestant Christian work. 

The new emperor is only thirteen 
years of age, and he has been given 
over to the guardianship of one of 
Menelik’s most faithful friends, Ras 
Tasma. The council of ministers, pro- 


viding a guard of 50,000 soldiers, com- 
missioned the father of the young - 


emperor to defend the city —Dr. I. C. 


+CLEH ART 


Fifty Years of Missionary Effort in 
Kamerun 


The German Baptist missionaries in 
Kamerun, the German colony in West 
Africa, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the arrival of the first 


missionary in that country. He was 
sent by the English Baptists, who a 
few years later withdrew and trans- 
ferred their work to the Basel Mis- 
sionary Society. The work is flour- 
ishing and in its stations are gathered 
6,080 native church-members. = In 
1891 the German Baptists sent mis- 
sionaries to Kamerun and now in their 
stations are found 1,521 native Chris- 
tians, while about 1,250 other native 


Christians have formed independent 


Baptist congregations. 

In the southern part of Kamerun 
the missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 5S. (North) are do- 
ing a good work and have 800 con- 
verts, so that about 130 missionary 
laborers are employed upon about 335 
stations and out-stations among 3) 
millions of black inhabitants (mostly 
heathen). The total number of com- 
municants of Protestant churches in 
Kamerun is estimated at 9,000. Of 
Roman Catholic missionaries the Pa- 
lotins (Pions Society of Missions), of 
Rome, are laboring in this German 
colony. 


ISLANDS 
Religious Liberty Among Pagans Upon 
Sumatra 


Missionary Theis, of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, writes from Raja 
upon Sumatra, on November 3d: 

“Last Monday brought a decision of 
vital importance to our work here. On 
another occasion the Tuan Raja 
(chief) had entered into an agree- 


ment with me that he would send the. 


children to the school, but that no re- 
ligious pressure should be exerted. | 


gladly promised that. Now, however, 


a number of the older pupils have 
asked for baptism, and two are apply- 
ing for admission to the training 


school, for which they seem to be well 
fitted. But the parents were opposed 


to their children becoming professing 
Christians. Therefore I laid the mat- 
ter before the council, and showed that 
the agreement was that no religious 
coercion should be used, but that 
every one should decide for himself. 
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too old. 
gladly to you, but we older ones will 
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Thus, I added, none could be hindered 
ii his decision to be baptized, and bap- 
tism must be allowed. The members 
of the council agreed with me, and 
now none can be hindered in his in- 
tention to be baptized, not even chil- 
dren, by their parents. 

“Naturally this liberty refers only to 
older children, but it also implies that 
none who decides to become a Chris- 
tian, can be ridiculed by the other 1n- 
habitants of his village. My kind 
invitation to the Tuan Raja to be a 
good example to his subjects and to 
attend the divine services, was re- 
fused, however, with the words, ‘We 
We surrender the young 


adhere to the old customs.’ ‘Thus we 
have the younger generation, at least, 
and not only it, but three whole fami- 
lies have already begun to attend the 
instruction for inquirers.” Truly, 
sometimes pagan princes are more 
tolerant than nominal Christians. 


‘A Mistake in Fiji 


The February issue of the Aus- 


tralasian Methodist Missionary Re- 
view has a very interesting article 
from the pen of Rev. J. W. aie 


on “Our Industrial Work in 


which he says: 

“The [ijians were won to Christ 
with a rapidity that was phenomenal 
i mussionary annals, and, it must be 
said, with a thoroughness that 1s 
scarcely to be equaled among any 
primitive people. No praise can be 
too high for those early pioneers in 


l‘iji. But the success was too rapid 


for the liberality of the Church that 
sent these men forth. At the close of 
that first wonderful period was the 
lime for rooting and grounding the 
converts, not merely in faith, but also 
in Works—works of the most practical 
kind. Then land- ought to have been 


the 


race and thus saved us to-day from the 
reproach and dilemma of being a land- 
less Church. 

“It is the recognition of the fore- 
eomnge state of the natives that has 
made our Church in Fiji emphasize, 
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more or less, the need of an industrial 
education. It is not that it doubts the 
efhcacy of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
but rather that it believes such help 
to be an integral portion of that gos- 
pel. Look at this problem: The Fijian 
has land—good land and plenty. It 
is lying fallow. He has strength 
stored up in a body capable of fine 
muscular development. That is fal- 
low also. The land rots in idleness: 
so does the native. Can not we find 
some way of freeing the labor of the 
native that it may act upon the land 
and give some resultant product? 
That.is the task we have, in a small 
way, set ourselves, and for the great 
majority of the I*ijian people this is the 
gospel of race salvation.” 


OBITUARY NOTES 
James W. Waugh, of India 


A cablegram announces the death of 
Dr. James Walter Waugh, at Morada- 
bad, India, on January 22, 1910, at the 
age of seventy-eight. Doctor Waugh 
was one of six missionaries to respond 
to a call for reenforcements to the 
Methodist Mission, sounded by Dr. 
William Butler during the Indian Mu- 
tiny in 1856. He had thus been la- 
boring for India for over half a cen- 
tury. He established the first Methodist 
printing-press in southern India, and 
it later grew into a great publishing- 
house. Doctor Waugh contributed 
largely to Christian Indian literature 
and was principal of Bareilly Theo- 
logical Seminary, retiring from active 
work some years ago. 


Bishop Hare: Indian Missionary 


The recent death of Bishop Hare, 
the apostle to the Sioux Indiars, takes 
one of the most devoted Christian 
leaders of our time. In the seventies, 
under the direction of President Grant, 
the various Indian tribes were placed. 


under the care of the different relig- 


ious denominations: a certain amount 


being appropriated by the Government 
for the carrying on of their schools. 
In addition to what the Government 
provided, the churches raised consid- 
erable amounts toward Indian educa- 
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tion. The Roman Catholics, who have 


always shown great interest in the 


Christianization of the Indian, because 


of their larger number of schools, | 


record the largest appropriation from 
the Government. 

One of the Christian leaders who 
has stood bravely by his red brother 
in all his difficulties was Bishop Hare, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
A man of rare culture, of refined 
tastes, through long years of devoted 


service, he has thrown in his lot with 


his red children. For days and weeks 
at a time he traveled across the plains, 
carrying his tent with him, cooking 
his own food, exposed to all sorts of 
hardships, visiting the little Indian 
churches and schools which he had es- 
tablished, baptizing, confirming the 
youth, and burying the dead. 


Rev. H. C. DuBose, of China 


Word has been received of the death 
of Rev. H. C, DuBose, D.D., of the 
Presbyterian (South) Mission in 
China. Doctor and Mrs. DuBose were 
located at Suchau, where they have 
rendered most valuable services to the 
cause of Christ. The death of Doctor 


DuBose means a great loss to the mis- 
sion work of the Church in China, 


where he has labored since 1869, and 


has done much to put a stop to the 


trafic in opium that has so long 
been a curse to the Celestial Empire. 
One of his latest pamphlets was en- 
titled, “The Passing of the Poppy.” 


Sau, M. C. Marin, of Spain | 


The death of Rev. Manuel C. Marin, 
of Sabadell, Spain, on January 3d, 
calls attention anew to the needy con- 


dition of the work in Spain in this day 


of open-mindedness and receptivity to 
the claims of evangelical Christianity 
on the part of the Spanish people. Mr. 
Marin was educated at Colby College 


—_and_ Newton Theological Institution, 
graduating from the latter in 1885, and 


in the following year returned to 
Spain, his native land, as a missionary 
of the Union. He was the colleague 


of Rev. Eric Lund until Mr. Lund 
was transferred to the Philippines. 


During the past few years Mr. Marin. 
with Mr. Anglada, of Barcelona, has 
held together the interests of the mis- 
sion and the work has grown slowly, 


while the literature from his press and 


especially the monthly publication, /:! 
Eco de la Verdad, has had its influence 


in the changed feeling abroad in Spain 


Rev. S. J. Smith, of Siam 
Rev. S. J. Smith, Litt.D., passed 


away October I0, 1909, at the age o/ 


eighty-nine, at Bangkok, Siam. Doctor 
Smith was born in Burma, and was 
adopted by Rev. J. T. Jones, who went 
from Burma to found the mission in 
Siam in 1832. He spent the years 
1835-49 in America, and returned to 
Siam as a missionary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. When in 
1868 it was decided to continue only 
the Chinese department of the Siam 
Mission he determined to conduct a 
work for the Siamese on a self-sup- 
porting basis. Doctor Smith has had 
a large and prominent part in the ma- 
king of the new Siam. From his press 
were issued not only the Bible and 
other religious works, but Siamese 
classics in great numbers. He was a 
pioneer journalist, publishing both 
English and Siamese newspapers. His 
monumental work was the English- 
Siamese dictionary issued in five vol- 
umes. 


Rev. Ernst Reichel Drowned at Sea 

For the first time in the one hundred 
and seventy-eight years of its mission 
history the Moravian Church has lost 
a member of its Mission Board at sea. 


On January 21st the Prins Wilhelm I! 


of the Royal Dutch West Indian Mail 
sailed from Amsterdam, bound for 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana), South 
America, and has never been heard oi 
since. She carried a crew of 38, and 
I4 passengers, among whom was the 
Rev. Ernst Reichel of the Moravian 


-Mission._Board, who was going to _ 


Surinam on a visit of official inspec- 
tion of this largest mission field of the 
Moravian Church. Mr. Reichel was 
one of the most distinguished clergy- 


men of the German province of the 


Moravian Church. 
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FOR THE MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


YEARS OF New Japan. By Count 
<higenobu Okuma. Translated by Mar- 


cus B. Huist. Map. 2 vols. 
ind 618 pages. $7.50, net. 
(on & Co., New York. 1910. 
The story of the progress of civili- 
zation in Japan reads like a romance. 
The transformation of land and peo- 
pie, of ideas and customs, seems like 
the work of an enchanter’s wand. 
This story is told in two large vol- 
umes by men who are the highest 
Japanese authorities in the various 
departments of politics, education 
and industry. The work 1s most ap- 
propriate in commemoration of the 
fifty years since the opening of 
Japan to Western influence; it is of 
vast historical value; and must be 
authoritative as a book of reference. 
The editor opens with a summary 
of the history of Japan, and the last 
of the “Shoguns.” Then follow 
chapters by various authors on Ja- 
pan’s foreign relations, the political 
parties, the army, navy, police; the 
legal institutions, legislation, prisons, 
municipal progress, banking and 
finance, postal and railroad systems, 
merchant marine, industries, relig- 
ions, education, progress in science, 
medicine, arts, literature and social- 
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isin. There is scarcely a subject that 


is not well presented, and from a 
Japanese, not a foreign point of 
View. 


Christianity in Japan is described” 


by Bishop Yoichi Honda, of the 
Japanese Methodist Church. He re- 
ports native Christians as numbering 
280,000, including Roman and Greek 
Catholics. One of the most impor- 
tant steps in the progress of Chris- 
tianity was when a number of Japa- 
nese Christians met at Hanaoka Hill, 
ticar Kumamoto, and took an oath 
that they would not engage in poli- 
tics or military affairs or other pur- 
suits to attain positions of eminence, 


utowould-devote themselves to the_ 


spiritual uplift of Japan. 

“ishop Honda believes that the 
Christian Church in Japan will soon 
become more active and powerful in 
winning the land for Christ. Pro- 
lessor Takakusu, who writes on 
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Buddhism, says that the question 
Whether the new Buddhism will 
progress 1s uncertain. Professor 
Inouyé acknowledges that Confu- 
cianism has perished, except in its 
ethical influence. Professor Kumé 
who describes Shinto, declares that 
Christianity has been silently gain- 
ing ground in Japanese hearts, but 
sees in it the reincarnation of Japa- 
nese ideals. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN Missions. By 
Yhomas Carey Johnson. Second edition. 
Svo, 220 pages. 60 cents. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Richmond, Va. 

Doctor Johnson's lectures show 
how Christian missions are the nat- 
ural and necessary work of the Chris- 


tian Church. He proves from the 


Bible and from history that the 


Church is God’s missionary society, 
and that the obligation to evangelize 
rests upon all Christians. The book 
is both an argument for and a his- 
tory of the “missionary movement.” 


By Booker T. 
Washington. 2 vols. 12mo, 332 and 


457 pages. $3.00, net. Doubleday, Page 

& Co., New York. 1910. 

‘The upliit of the negro from can- 
nibalism, and fetishism, through sla- 
very to Christianity and civilization, 
is one of the most tremendous prob- 
lems of the ages. The conspicuous 
leader in this work in America— 
from slavery to civilization—here 
tells the story of the struggle with 
reference especially to what the 
negro himself has accomplished for 


his own advancement. 


Principal Booker T. Washington 
first describes the African in his na- 


tive continent and shows the in- 


fluence of his ancestry on his future. 
He then pictures the negro as a slave 
and his progress in contact with the 
Christianity of America. Many do 


not_realize the progress made in 
those days before freedom, but prog- 


ress there was, for some noble men . 
were developed, such as Frederick 
Douglass, the editor, orator and anti- 
slavery agitator. 

‘The second volume is devoted to 
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the progress of the American negro 
since slavery. Here is a veritable 
encyclopedia of information on the 


- negro in education, industry, politics, 


religion, business, the professions, 
poetry, music, art and every other 
relationship, personal, social and 
national. 

- Doctor Washington is a clear and 
forceful writer, and he knows his 
subject.’ He shows that the negro 
has been intimately woven into all 
phases of American life and enter- 
prise from the very beginning, and 


that at present some parts of our. 


country could not progress without 
the help of negro labor. He believes 
that the negro is here to stay, and 
that his uplift means the uplift of 
the whole social structure. “At pres- 


ent,” he says, “the negro race is, so 


to speak, hewing its path through 
the wilderness. In spite of its diff- 
culties there is a novelty and zest, as 
well as an inspiration in this task that 
few who have not shared it can ap- 
preciate. We have had prob- 
lems, but instead of despairing we 
should thank God that we have a 
problem. . . . It is only by man- 
fully facing difficult problems that 
races, like individuals, are made 
strong.” 


THe NEGRO AND THE NATION. By George 


S. Merriam. 12mo, 436 pages. $1.75, 
net. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
| 


This volume presents a_ white- 


man’s view of the subject as Booker 
T. Washington describes negro prog- 


ress as anegro sees it. Moreover, Mr. 


Merriam gives the whole history of. 


the negro in relation to American 
history and politics. Here is a rec- 
ord of facts; Washington gives the 
interpretation of the facts. One 
needs to study both presentations of 
the subject to understand it. Mr. 
Merriam shows the growth of sla- 
very, its operation and results, the 
problems and struggle for the libera- 
tion of the slaves, the final emanci- 
pation, the effects at reconstruction 
and regeneration and the evolution 
up to date. We learn that the negro 


population has doubled since the 
civil war, that they now own $300, 
000,000 worth otf taxed property—or 
more; 173,000 own their own farms. 


About half the blacks over ten years 


of age can read and write, and there 
are many well-educated teachers, 
preachers, doctors, and lawyers. The 
South is now grasping the problem 
of negro education, and there is every 
prospect that the negro will become 


a helpful factor in American national 


life. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND Its PropteMs. By 
Frederick Palmer. Map and illustra- 


\,.tions. 8vo, 347 pages. $2.50, net. Mof- 
os fat Yard & Co., New York. 1910. 


Central America is coming more 
to the attention of the world since 
the Panama Canal came under the 
control of the United States, and 
these little republics are sure to be- 
come. even more important when the 


canal is opened. Mr. Palmer has 


eiven us a thoroughly readable and 
fairly complete account of the politi- 
cal, ethnological and social condi- 
tions in this little-visited section of 
the Western hemisphere. The vol- 
ume is valuable as a work of refer- 
ence, but more especially as a pic- 
ture of the present conditions, needs 
and opportunities. The religious 
failure of Romanism is clearly pic- 
tured, and the need is shown of 
more extended work by Christian 


missionaries. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE UNDER THREE 


Czars. By Robert Sloan Latimer. Map. 
Illustrated. I2mo. .244 pp. $1.50, net. 
H. Kevell: Co., New York. 


No-one who has not visited Russia 
or come into personal contact with 


those who have suffered in_ their 


struggle for freedom, can understand 
the tragedy that has been enacted there 


during the last half century. The story 


should be read by every friend of mis- 
sions, and of progress. Russia is now 
in a most critical state. The people 
desire liberty, but know not yet how 


to use it. The thinking classes are un-- 


settled in their religious views, but are 
eager for light. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD’S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Edinburgh, Scotland, June 14 to 23, 1910 


President 
The Right Hon. Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, K. T. 


| Vice-Presidents 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay, Sir John Kennaway, Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser 


British Executive Committee 
The Master of Polwarth and Duncan McLaren, Esy 


American Executive Cominittee 
Rev. Arthur J. Brown, V.D...... 
Continental. Executive Committee 
: The Commissions 
4 I. Carrying the Gospel unto all the Non-Christian World. | 
Rey. George Robson, D.D., and. Rev. Julius Richter, D.D......... lice-Chairmen 
Il. The Native Church and Its Workers. | 
Education in Relation to the Christianization ot National Life. 
IV. The Missionary Message in Kelation to Non- Christian Religions. 
3 V. The Preparation of Missionaries. 
“a V1. The Home Base of Missions. 


Herr Frederick Wurtz, G. W. MacAlpine, and Rev. J. P. Maud.. Vice-Chairmen 


VII. Relation of Missions to Governments. 
Lord Balfour 


g VITT. Cooperation and Unity. | | | 


PORTRAITS IN THE FRONTISPIECE 


(r).-Lord Balfour*: (2) Hon. Seth Low: (3) Kev... Water &. Lambuth, DD. ; 
Bishop La Trobe?:; (5) Dr. Eugene Stock; (6) Rev. Harlan P. Be; 
L. Barton, D.D.; (8) Dr. Julius Richter; (9) Rev. J. Campbell 
Rey. Arthur J. Brown, D.D.; (11) Rev. H. K. Carrvoll. (12): Hon, Liuncan 
McLaren (13) Mr. Oldham: (14) Mr. John W. Wood; (15) Mornay Williams, 
"Esq.; (16) Sir Andrew Fraser’; (17) Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, Hons 
‘Scheiffelin, Ph.D.; (20) Rev. Professor George Owen; 
(21 Rev. Professor 


‘ Copyright by Elliott & Fry. 
4. ‘ Photograph from Lafayette, London. * Photograph from Alex. Ayton, Edinburgh. * Photograph by 


Aberdeen. 
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